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A SCENE OF CONFUSION 


HARLAN HATCHER’ 


A few periods in literary history have 
had the good fortune to be labeled ‘“‘gold- 
en.” The men who created the litera- 
ture in those periods were no doubt great 
in themselves as men and artists and 
might have been great in any age. But 
they were also enlarged by being a part 
of an atmosphere, a rhythm of the time, 
which made them greater than them- 
selves. They were freely, usually hap- 
pily, integrated with the genius of their 
age and were exalted by it while they 
helped to create it. The astonishing out- 
pouring of literature in England in the 
1590’s, in America in Emerson’s lifetime, 
are notable instances. In each such pe- 
riod, too, a few men have risen high 
enough to dominate it and define its 
character. Thomas Mann has for sev- 
eral years been writing his Joseph story 
around the central concept that man is 
implemented into greatness by identify- 
ing himself with the greatness of his age, 
by being absorbed into the tribal mythos 
or actually becoming the myth, like Jo- 
seph, Moses, Cleopatra, or, we might 
add, Abraham Lincoln. 

In other times, on the contrary, men 
have been beaten upon by their age, dis- 


* Professor of English in Ohio State University; 
author of Creating the Modern American Novel and 
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persed, hampered, and pulled apart by 
its dissonances. Instead of being harmo- 
niously enlarged by their period, they 
have found themselves homeless, unan- 
chored, and either bewildered or used up 
in conflict. They have been unable either 
to dominate the disintegration or to pull 
together and give meaning to the chaos 
around them. The suicides of Ernest 
Toller and Stefan Zweig, or the political 
contrasts between Coolidge and Hoover, 
are also notable instances. 

Our immediate period is not golden 
with assurance but leaden with uncer- 
tainty. No single figure or group of fig- 
ures exercises authority over the literary 
scene today. No movement holds it to- 
gether. No certain vision inspires it. No 
enthusiasm makes it glow with the divine 
fire. No irresistible forward drive, no in- 
toxicating rhythm, sweeps our writers 
into a compact front. There is confusion 
in the little isle. 

The deaths of James Joyce and of Vir- 
ginia Woolf in 1941 were a symbol and 
a portent. We need not here and now 
enter the controversy over the merits of 
these two figures. We may simply con- 
tent ourselves with the objective facts 
and make the statement that they were 
literary figures of great proportion in the 
years between the wars, and that they 
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defined a method, a form, a concept of 
literature, and an interpretation of life 
that had a profound influence on world 
literature. In a fashion they summed up 
a significant aspect of an era that was 
confident and preoccupied with self in an 
age of drift and general chaos. When 
Norway was invaded, when the Germans 
occupied Paris, when they entered the 
village near Vichy where he had been 
living, Joyce was more concerned over 
getting a copy of a book by Conrad Aiken 
than with the collapse of a world and an 
age for which he had been one of the 
chief spokesmen. He did not survive the 
catastrophe. The publication of Finne- 
gans Wake, that end point in Joyce’s 
career and the reductio ad absurdum of an 
era, fell just halfway between Munich 
and the invasion of Poland. And Vir- 
ginia Woolf, distraught by the nervous 
tensions of World War II like her own 
Septimus Warren Smith of World War I, 
drowned herself in the River Ouse. Joyce 
and Mrs. Woolf are but two painfully 
dramatic casualties of an age that lost its 
way and went to pieces. 

Where are the men whose names 
flashed so large in such brilliance in that 
period of James Joyce and Virginia 
Woolf? The fate of intellectual Europe 
needs only to be mentioned to be wept 
over. The writers who did not perish are 
in prison camps, in war service, or in ex- 
ile. They are uprooted and addled. They 
are trying to understand just what evil 
thing stalked them through the night and 
attacked them before morning. They are 
a subject for a full discourse and analysis 
all to themselves. We refer to them brief- 
ly as still another example of men who 
lost their way and their world and were 
thrown into discord and panic. 

Thomas Mann is their most distin- 
guished representative among us. How 
hollow now rings the once-famous cur- 


tain line in his Nobel Prize novel, The 
Magic Mountain: ‘‘Out of this universal 
feast of death, out of this extremity of 
fever, kindling the rain-washed evening 
sky to a fiery glow, may it be that Love 
one day shall mount?” And that feast of 
death, we remind ourselves, was World 
War I, not the fall of France or the 
bombing of Britain. The great artist 
who penned the sentiment and the mon- 
umental novel of which it is the conclu- 
sion is giving belated and somewhat pa- 
thetic lectures in America on democracy; 
he is lost in the Freudian labyrinths of his 
incomplete Joseph story and is refreshing 
himself with psychological novels about 
Werther and Charlotte in their old age. 
It is an example of confusion, not a way 
out; it is dispersal, not integration. 
Mann is not his own Joseph becoming 
great by identifying himself with his 
myth and his time; he is Pharaoh him- 
self in the countercurrent of the Red Sea. 

Eugene O’Neill was a dominant name 
in the pre-Munich world. He was so 
much a part of the turbulent but cohesive 
and infectious post-war era that his dec- 
ade of silence and withdrawal has be- 
come emphatic. He is known to have 
been at work on a cycle of plays dealing 
with the making of America; presumably 
these dramas will eventually be per- 
formed. Yet, is it not significant that 
the dramatist who reached the whole lit- 
erate world with plays that electrified 
that world a few years ago should have 
nothing to say during one of the most 
needy and desperate periods in our en- 
tire history? T. S. Eliot, of Waste Land 
fame, predicted that the world would 
end “not with a bang but a whimper.” 
He was wrong. The explosion buried 
O’Neill, and though he may arise phoe- 
nix-like from the rubble, the Nobel award 
was a monument as well as a recognition. 

It is not otherwise with Sinclair Lewis. 
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He rode on the rhythm of his time into a 
fame that was greater than the man 
alone. People nodded their heads in rec- 
ognition if not in approval of his orches- 
tration. Without a proper timing, with- 
out the subtle support of the pervasive 
atmosphere of a public mood, the novels 
of Sinclair Lewis might have fallen on 
stony ground. But they coincided with 
the mythos of which they also sang. And 
when Pearl S. Buck, after polling the lit- 
erary critics of the nation, compiled a list 
of fifteen books that would best interpret 
America to the Orient, she included two 
novels by Lewis—Main Street and Ar- 
rowsmith. They are homogeneous, and 
the only novels on the list representing 
the 1920’s. We observe, in contrast, that 
the three novels recommended from the 
ten thousand published since 1930 were 
Ruth Suckow’s The Folks, Marjorie Kin- 
nan Rawlings’ The Yearling, and John 
Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath. The 
selection is more arbitrary. We wonder 
what impression they will convey to 
readers in the Far East. Compared to 
the deep and sharp imprint left by Lewis’ 
novels, they are partial and dispersed. 
With the possible exception of The 
Grapes of Wrath, which rode the flood 
tide of social protest in the decade of the 
1930's, they are tenuously related to 
their times; and they underscore the 
confusion and lack of direction in recent 
fiction. 

We might go on through the list in 
America or in England. The result would 
be much the same. Dos Passos, for exam- 
ple, held a wide audience in the twenties 
and early thirties. He was an influence 
as well as a pivotal center for fiction of 
a leftist slant and an experimental form. 
Professor Beach found his work so im- 
portant that he gave two complete chap- 
ters to it in The Twentieth Century Novel. 
Professor Beach might now consider this 


allotment excessive and out of scale, but 
it did not seem so in 1932. Like Lewis, 
Dos Passos was enhanced by the decade 
in which his work was significant. It was 
indignant against maladjustments, sym- 
pathetic with the exploited. Its reference 
point of values was the capacity and the 
dignity of the common man, the very 
things that first went down in the wreck- 
age of the past few years. Dos Passos has 
not been able to create against the coun- 
tercurrent or even to hold his place in 
the changing scene. William Faulkner’s 
work has grown more and more confused, 
lacking even the saving stability of style 
that distinguished his first novels. Hem- 
ingway attained dignity and high emo- 
tion in For Whom the Bell Tolls under the 
inspiration of the Spanish tragedy. We 
would not for a moment detract from the 
strength of that achievement or from the 
exalted picture it draws of a kind of vic- 
tory in defeat through human courage 
and love and faith. But it is a fore- 
doomed and fatalistic courage at best, 
not the winding of Roland’s horn at 
Roncevaux or the inspired harbingers of 
a new order singing the “Marseillaise.”’ 

In England the confusion is worse even 
than here. Galsworthy founded no 
school. Shortly after his death his influ- 
ence over the younger men deteriorated 
rapidly. It became fashionable at Oxford 
in the mid-thirties to speak lightly of him 
and to treat him as a museum piece of a 
belated Victorianism. Shaw is an object 
of wonder among the younger men with- 
out much historical perspective. They 
wonder how their fathers ever regarded 
him as a spokesman for an advanced and 
daring age. D. H. Lawrence has held on 
in a small circle for a few highly personal 
expressions such as that in Sons and 
Lovers. But he is clinical and unsocial. 
He has had no followers, and it is clear 
that he himself was augmented by the 
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ramified movement stemming out of 
Freudianism to which at his best he gave 
authentic expression. But if he or an- 
other like him should appear now with 
such material and such a style, he would 
not be tolerated by present-day readers, 
as one of their best spokesmen, Mr. Cyril 
Connolly, has emphatically declared. 

In fact, after Mr. Connolly finished 
calling the roll in his native islands in 
Enemies of Promise, only E. M. Forster 
had survived the vicissitudes and confu- 
sion of a destructive age. No new men 
have risen in England to take the place 
of those whom the age has cast off or left 
behind. But they have been confused 
even longer than we because they have 
lived nearer the infected and spreading 
area of the sick world. Young English- 
men have had the premonition for years 
that they would end their days on the 
battlefields of Europe which they saw 
being prepared for them and which they 
were powerless or too paralyzed to pre- 
vent. Long before Munich they were say- 
ing: What is the use of hewing out a 
style or sweating for art? We haven’t 
time. You in America may enjoy such 
luxury. We in England will be lucky to 
get anything at all said before the cata- 
clysm. Connolly recognized this stultify- 
ing dilemma. England was trying to keep 
out of war; but to do that “‘it is neces- 
sary to avoid the role of the good Samar- 
itan.” Writing in the spring of 1939, he 
said: 

It is a humiliating position for idealists, to 
have to do without their ideals, and support a 
cynical policy in which they do not believe. 
They therefore cannot be said to remain spiritu- 
ally alive, and this difficulty of choosing be- 
tween the danger of war and physical extermina- 
tion, and the dangers of an ostrich peace and 
spiritual stagnation, between physical death 
and moral death, is another predicament.” 


2 Enemies of Promise (Little, Brown & Co., 1939), 


p. 6. 


They have been torn apart, dispersed, 
and forced to waste themselves in finding 
a way through this troubled age, instead 
of drawing strength and greatness from 
unity with it. 

The best analysis of this state of mind, 
which has thrown literature along with 
everything else into confusion, is to be 
found in Raoul de Roussy de Sales’s The 
Making of Tomorrow. It states, as clearly 
as any single book has yet stated it, the 
temper of this immediate time, the wave 
of the present that finds men joyless, un- 
inspired, and reluctant to take up the evil 
conflict. ‘The contemporary man may 
not know how to improve his spiritual, 
economic, and social conditions in time 
of peace, but he senses that peace is the 
prerequisite condition for any approach 
to the problems which confront him.” 
Against this conviction is set the stern 
and contemptuous challenge of Goering 
to Sir Neville Henderson when he said 
that ‘‘the British had to be ‘brutalized’ 
to survive.” 

The alternative is obnoxious. Our 
somewhat unconscious rebellion against 
the necessity of the times, the positive 
conviction that lay at the base of all our 
writings between the wars—that war was 
unmitigated evil, totally destructive, 
ruinous to victor and vanquished alike 

has left us bewildered, at least tem- 
porarily, uncertain of our way, and in- 
hibited in our action. After more than 
three years of war, and one full year for 
America, we have no song to sing. Hun- 
dreds have been written, and every one 
of them has been perfunctory, hollow, un- 
touched by conviction or sincerity, as un- 
moving as a radio announcer asking us to 
remember Pearl Harbor. We are grim, 
unhappy, reluctant but determined, and 
as yet unswept by anything that has 
compelled us into an integrated, irresist- 
ible wave of the future. 
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These discords of our time have 
thrown the world into confusion and put 
a strain upon our resiliency and our cen- 
tral vision. We had not yet recovered 
from the ambiguity of the depression 
years of too much leisure and overabun- 
dance when we were confronted with a 
boom without precedent, dwindling man- 
power, underproduction, and war. There 
was an unsettling tragic irony, after our 
long and well-nigh desperate attempts to 
remain out of the conflict, in the fact 
that when we did enter it we went in 
through the Pacific and through the Phil- 
ippines, from which we were to withdraw 
in 1945. We were forced to take up arms 
to recover what we had already in prin- 
ciple renounced. The entire war has been 
confused with such ironies, of which Fin- 
land and Russia are only the more em- 
phatic. In short, the disjointed times 
have left us perplexed and indecisive ; and 
all this has had its effect upon letters. 

It becomes quite understandable why 
the war, after nearly four years, has pro- 
duced no compelling novel, no reflective 
nonfiction of outstanding quality except 
The Making of Tomorrow, a book which 
analyzes our distress over the discrep- 
ancy between our purposes and our prac- 
tical measures to achieve them; it is un- 
derstandable why it has produced no 
poetry to move us, not even on the 
level of “Flanders Fields.” The late 
young John Magee’s fine sonnet, “High 
Flight,” has made a strong appeal, some- 
what comparable to that of Rupert 
Brooke; but it is a poem about the sensa- 
tion of flight, not about the world in con- 
flict which killed Magee in England in 
1941 at the age of nineteen. All its memo- 
rable lines and phrases, ‘‘Up, up, the long 
delirious, burning blue,” ‘The high un- 
trespassed sanctity of space,”’ might have 
been written at any time these last twen- 
ty years. It sings of the joyous sensation 


of flinging ‘‘My eager craft through foot- 
less halls of air’; it leaves unsung the 
most frightful horror and perversion of 
all time—the use of such eager craft, not 
to “put out my hand” and touch “the 
face of God,” but to explode young men 
to death out of the clouds and to rain dev- 
astation upon the face of the earth be- 
low. Against the perspective of 1940-42, 
“High Flight” is empty and heartbreak- 
ing—not the poem of our time. It adds 
to the confusion instead of resolving it. 

On the whole, fiction has been inferior 
to straight reporting and has suffered in 
the competition. I do not mean the Ber- 
lin and Moscow diaries or the “‘inside- 
Europe” books which characterized the 
first phase of the war, but the second 
phase of reporting the disasters for which 
our minds were essentially unprepared. 
St. John’s From the Land of Silent People 
is at least a formidable rival of Aldrige’s 
Signed with Their Honour, a story about 
the calamity in Greece which parallels 
the former in fiction. Marsman’s J Es- 
caped from Hong Kong may not be a work 
of art, like Pearl S. Buck’s Dragon Seed, 
but it is more overwhelming in its story 
of the brutal nature of these times in the 
Far East. White’s They Were Expend- 
able, with its eye-witness epic grandeur, 
makes Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down 
read like a literary exercise from the gar- 
ret of a poet trafficking in dreams. 
Shute’s Pied Piper must yield before 
Habe’s A Thousand Shall Fall as a pic- 
ture of fallen France. Again we observe 
that these are reports of the confusion 
into which the world is plunged, not the 
sure golden road into order. These are 
records of isolated moments of individual 
bravery and heroism as great as any in 
recorded history or legend, but they are 
still isolated and separate, not woven 
into or enhanced by the rhythm of the 
times. 
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The drama, which should be keyed to 
the times and the most forceful expres- 
sion of the times, was never, on the 
whole, so barren, so unelectrifying, or so 
wayward. Odets, who loomed up at the 
center of the depression movement with 
Awake and Sing! and Paradise Lost, was 
lost in the blind alley of Rocket to the 
Moon and Clash by Night. The drama- 
tists could not even hear the new 
rhythms of the post-Munich world. Noel 
Coward offered Blithe Spirit. But we 
had better not depress ourselves unnec- 
essarily by running through the dramatic 
scene of recent seasons. The Wookey al- 
most caught and reinforced an authori- 
tative vision for bewildered men, but it 
was really only defiance and endurance. 
Watch on the Rhine almost achieved it, 
too, and had a long run to show that peo- 
ple were seeking to know and understand 
the hope under the boot of evil. But 
Maxwell Anderson missed it in Candle in 
the Wind, and the final irony was of- 
fered by Robert Sherwood when he with- 
drew his brave statement in There Shall 
Be No Night because night had come 
over the Finland that had inspired it. 

The novel is not particularly rich, 
either, but its pulse is stronger than that 
of the drama. It, too, reflects the absence 
of certitude. We have a procession of 
names and a flux of books, not a well- 
defined movement with a few giants to 
give it stature and a group of good crafts- 
men to support it, both linked to the 
mood of the times and drawing strength 
therefrom. Fiction, by its very nature, 
must in general remain fairly near to the 
scene which it pictures and interprets. 
The most significant elements in that 
scene are the gropings and hesitancies of a 
startled people. Perhaps it is asking too 
much of the novelists, therefore, to be 
wiser than statesmen, more spiritual than 
the shattered church, more far-seeing 


than the commanders of the armed 
forces. It is not possible to conclude pre- 
cisely to what extent the novelists create 
a coherent era or to what degree they 
only reflect it. It does not definitely ex- 
ist until it has been properly expressed, 
but it cannot be expressed until it 
does exist, or is ready to be precipi- 
tated. 

In the absence of larger and more cen- 
tral themes and moods, the novelists 
have developed a new regionalism closely 
connected with the extended vogue of the 
historical novel that has lasted for more 
than a decade. Both lend themselves to 
a variety of treatments, both offer es- 
cape from insoluble questions of global 
magnitude, both encourage the limited 
talent that is so well distributed in the 
nation, and both lend themselves to the 
exploration and rediscovery of the home- 
land that comes nearer than any other 
theme to reaching the proportions of an 
elevating movement among us. It is 
well-nigh impossible to get the stresses 
and strains of America as a whole into a 
novel or into any book. It is possible to 
report on the nature of life and recipes 
at Cross Creek, the monotonous details 
of the comings and goings of The Folks, 
the tribulations of the dispossessed in 
The Grapes of Wrath, the love of place in 
Windswept; the singularities and occa- 
sional glimpses of the universal in novels 
by James Still, Jesse Stuart, James 
Street, and a score of such gifted writers; 
the separatist colors of New England, the 
Deep South, the Old Southwest, or of the 
Swedes in Minnesota, the Italians in New 
York, the Mormons in Utah. It is also 
possible to reconstruct stirring or idyllic 
or tragic or merely diverting eras of the 
past and to give them new interest or 
meaning by emphasizing their contrasts 
or similarities in the light of present ex- 


perience. 
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A writer of talent can do one or two 
respectable books on these subjects with- 
out stamping his image upon his age, 
and scores of them have done so and are 
doing so. The unifying figure who can 
name the age with a “Main Street” or a 
“Forsyte” is not in evidence, and he can- 
not emerge without partaking of a com- 


pelling mythos greater than himself. The 
mythos may be taking form, but it is 
confused, its shape is still illusive, and 
we cannot be sure of the mask it wears. 


(The lengthened shadow of a man 
Is history, said Emerson 
Who had not seen the silhouette 
Of Sweeney straddled in the sun.) 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE FOR THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


HARRY A. DOMINCOVICH’ 


The list of titles which the Committee 
on International Relations suggests from 
the field of Russian literature follows on 
the whole the plan of the list for Latin 
America, which appeared in the October 
issue of the English Journal. 

Again we have made a compilation 
from bibliographical material, with ad- 
vice from authorities, notably Sergius 
Yakobson, consultant in Slavonic His- 
tory for the Library of Congress; and, in 
the University of Michigan, Warner G. 
Rice, director of the General Library, and 
Mrs. M.S. Pargment, instructor in Rus- 
sian. We have made our comment by con- 
densing what we have found in histories 
of Russian literature and in the Book Re- 
view Digest. In the spelling of Russian 
names and in details of publisher, date, 
and price we have followed the Cumula- 
tive Book Index; a few of the prices may 
prove to be out of date. 

Section I is made up of books that we 
think worthy of consideration for the 
reading of students; Section II gives 
reference material for teachers. 

The teacher of English who plans to 


t Head of department of English and Latin in the 
Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
chairman of the International Relations Committee 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. 


use Russian books with his class must 
have in mind a few generalities about the 
history of the literature. First comes a 
period, covering the centuries before 
1800, in which there is little but the folk 
tale or the epic, passed on by word of 
mouth. In our own literature and in 
others we have learned today to regard 
this expression of the ‘‘home-bred sense 
of the people” as a valuable foundation 
for the understanding of culture, not to 
speak of its intrinsic interest for young 
people of any age, from six to sixty. 
Our list contains several collections of 
these early tales. The second period be- 
gins with the nineteenth century, in 
which the individual artist shows at the 
outset the qualities of youth and new- 
ness: bold, vigorous strokes, volubility 
of phrase, perception of human misery, 
the pessimism or satire into which that 
perception often plunges the sensitive 
artist, relief in veins of broad, earthy 
humor. The third period dates from the 
Revolution of 1917, when authors turned 
to propaganda, now savage and cynical 
under the old or the new order, now de- 
lirious with the vision of a new world. At 
intervals a writer emerges who strikes a 
balance, and under all the tumult of the 
surface persists the current of sanity and 








/ 


stubborn devotion that supplies the 
modern miracle of Russia’s will to resist. 

But the high-school student who has 
time for only a sampling of the literature 
should not be allowed to pick his own 
way. He may easily bog down in the 
morass of sordidness and despair which 
is common in the writing of all countries 
today and frequent in Russian. More 
than ever is it important for the teacher 
to guide him, so that he may come back 
from his brief excursion with a fair pic- 
ture of Russian culture and a richer out- 
look on life. We hope that our notes may 
be helpful to the teacher as he makes 
selection of the books that he will study. 
He will serve his colleagues well if he 
sends to the Journal a report of how he 
has made use of the list in work with his 
classes. 

We hope to print in a later issue of 
the Journal a list of books for China. 


I. ASELECTED LIST OF BOOKS AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ENGLISH (MOSTLY 
TRANSLATIONS) 
AFANASIEV, ALEKSANDR NIKOLAEVICH. 

Russian Folk Tales. Translated by 

LEONARD A. MAGNus. Dutton, 1916. 

$2.00. 

Seventy-five stories chosen from a large col- 
lection: saints, witches, wizards. 

AKSAKOV, SERGE! TIMOFEILVICH. Years 
of Childhood. Translated by J. D. 
Durr. Oxford, 1923. $0.95. 

A Russian Schoolboy. Trans- 
lated by J. D. Durr. Oxford, 1924. 
$0.95. 
Pre-Revolution; compare with Ogynov’s 
books. 

ANDREEV, LEONID NIKOLAEVICH. Con- 
fessions of a Little Man during Great 
Days. Translated by R. S. Town- 
SEND. Knopf, 1917. $1.35. 

Diary of a noncombatant who is steadily 
drawn into the whirlpool of war. 
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The Crushed Flower. Translated 
by HERMAN BERNSTEIN. Knopf, 1916. 
$1.50. 

Three novelettes and several short stories 
and sketches. The title story deals with an un- 
happy incident in a little boy’s life. 

He Who Gets Slapped (a play). 
Translated by GREGORY ZILBOORG. 
French. $0.75. 

He Who Gets Slapped. ‘Yrans- 
lated by GEORGE A. CARLIN. Grosset 
& Dunlap, 1925. $0.75. 

A symbolical drama of a circus clown which, 
in adaptation, was popular as a film play. 

The Seven That Were Hanged. 
Girard, Kan.: Haldeman-Julius. $0.05. 
Fervent tribute to Russian revolutionists 

who practiced terrorism in the cause. 

AVDEENKO, ALEKSANDR EVSTIGNEEVICH. 
I Love: A Novel. Translated by AN 
THONY WIXLEY. International, 1935. 
$1.50. 

In form an autobiography of a ‘“‘workman of 
Socialist enthusiasm and the joy of life.” 
BARING, MAurRIcE (ed.). Oxford Book 

of Russian Verse. Oxford University 

Press, 1925. $3.75. 

An anthology covering the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

BLAKE, BEN (ed.). Four Soviet Plays. 
International, 1937. $1.75 
A view of modern drama; translation said to 

be awkward. 

BLok, ALEXSANDR ALEKSANDROVICH. 
The Twelve. Translated by BABETTE 
DrEuTSCH and AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY. 
Rudge, 1931. $5.00. 

Authoritatively called the leading body of 
poetry to be produced by a Russian in eighty 
years. Gloom and despair prevail, as they do in 
much English poetry today. 

BuNIN, IVAN ALEKSIEEVICH. The Gentle- 
man from San Francisco and Other 
Stories. Translated by BERNARD G. 
GUERNEY. Knopf, 1933. $2.50. 
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The first story is an ironic portrait of a rich 
man on a last holiday. The author holds a 
Nobel Prize in literature and is universally re- 
garded as one of Russia’s masters in fiction. 
CHADWICK, Nora K. (trans.). Russian 

Heroic Poetry. Macmillan, 1933. $5.00. 

Folk composition extending over one thou- 
sand years. The translation is literal, with little 
concern for rhythm. 


CHAMOT, ALFRED FE. Selected Russian 
Stories. Oxford University Press, 1925. 
$0.95. 


CHARSKAIA, LipttA ALEKSEIEVNA. Litile 
Princess Nina: The Story of a Russian 
Girl. Translated by HANA MtskovA 
SHAW. Holt, 1924. $1.75. 


CHEKHOV, ANTON PAvLovicH. Best 
Known Works. Blue Ribbon, 1936. 
1.00. 


Illustrated Editions, 


Plays. 
1941. $0.49. 

Plays. World Pub. Co., 1942. 
$0.59. 

Three Sisters. Translated by 
STARK YOUNG. French, 1941. $0.75. 


Plays and Stories. ‘Translated 
by S. S. KoreLiansky. (“‘Every- 
man’s.”’?) Dutton, 1937. $1.00. 


Chekhov is distinguished both in the drama 
and in the short story. A successful premiére 
of his Sea Gull established the prestige of the 
Moscow Theater, which still bears on its cur- 
tain as token the figure of the gull. His short 
stories have influenced the technique of many 
writers of the form in English and other lan- 


guages. 


CourNos, JOHN (ed.). Short Stories Out 
of Soviet Russia. Dutton, 1929. $2.50. 
The editor has long studied and translated 

Russian literature and has also written fiction of 

his own and critical essays. 

DEUTSCH, BABETTE, and YARMOLINSKY, 
AVRAHM (trans.). Russian Poetry: An 
Anthology. International, 1929. $2.25. 
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Collaborators in the work are a well-known 
American poet and her husband—a man of long 
experience as chief of the Slavonic Division of 
the New York Public Library. 


DosTOEVSKII, FEDOR MIKHAILOVICH. 
The Brothers Karamazov. ‘Translated 
by CONSTANCE GARNETT. Modern 
Library, 1929. $1.00. 


Crime and Punishment. ‘Trans 
lated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. Mac 
millan, 1928. $0.80. 

Two nineteenth-century classics, grimly 
realistic. 


IF ADIEEV, ALEKSANDR ALEKSANDREVICH. 
The Nineleen. International, 1920. 
$2.50. 

A distinguished Communist author who re 
gards Tolstoi as his literary master. 


FEDOROVA, NINA (pseud. of Mrs. AN 
TONINA FEDOROVNA RIASANOVSKY). 
The Family. Little, Brown, 1940. 
$2.50. 


An Atlantic Prize Novel. 


The Children. Little, Brown, 


IQ41. $2.50. 


First printed serially in the Allantic. 


FURMANOV, Dairrit ANDREEVICH. Cha 
paev. London: Lawrence, 1941. 25. 6d. 


Proletarian literature; “‘half truthful, half 
imaginative chronicles of the Revolution by one 
who took part” on the Communist side (G. 
Struve). 


GLADKOV, FEeDoR VASIL’EVICH. Cement. 
Translated by A. S. ARTHUR and C. 
ASHLEIGH. International, 1929. $2.50. 


Five hundred thousand copies sold. Popu 
lar among the Soviets; officially indorsed. A 
picture of conditions prevailing in the Com 
munist party at the time of its writing, illustrat 
ing the self-criticism on which members of the 
party pride themselves. Less art than propa- 
ganda, but useful as portrayal of ideals and 
methods. 
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GocoLt, NIKOLAI VASILEvIcH. Dead 
Souls. Translated by C. J. HOGARTH. 
(“Everyman’s.”) Dutton, 1927. $0.90. 
Nineteenth-century landmark in Russian 

satire, with portraits reminiscent now and then 

of the Pickwickians. 

GONCHAROV, IVAN ALEKSANDROVICH. 
Oblomov. (“Everyman’s.’’) Dutton, 
1932. $0.90. 

The title of the book, which is the name of 
the central character, has become a synonym 
for indolent and indecisive dreamer. Pre-Revo- 
lution. 


Gorky, Maxim (pseud. of ALEXEI 
MAXIMOVICH PYESHKOFF). My Child- 
hood. Appleton-Century, 1937. 10S. 
6d. 

“Oppressive horrors” seem to have domi- 
nated the early life of an eminent Russian 
author, whose prestige continued under the 
Soviets. 

Last Plays. Adapted for the 
English stage by GrIBsON-COWAN. 
International, 1937. $1.00. 

Hapcoop, ISABEL (trans.). The Epic 
Songs of Russia. Introduction by J. 
W. Mackal. Scribner’s, 1916. $1.50. 
Prose rendering of folk songs of Russian 

heroes. 

Ix’r, In’1a ArNox’povicn, and PETROV, 
Evcent. Little Golden Calf. Gray- 
son, 1933. 3S. 6d. 

The Little Golden America. 
Translated by CHARLES MALAMUTH. 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1937. $2.75. 

These contemporary satirists, who look to 
Gogol as their inspiration, deal with a get-rich- 
quick Russian in one book, with our country in 
the other. 

-- Diamonds To Sit On: A Russian 
Comedy of Errors. ‘Translated by 
ELIzABETH Hitt and Doris MuDIE. 
Harper, 1930. 

A hunt for a chair which concealed in its 
seat the family diamonds. 


Inin, M. (pseud. of In1A IAKOvIEVIcH 
MARSHAK). Moscow Has a Plan (New 


Russia’s Primer). Translated by 
GEORGE S. Counts and Nucia P. 
Lopce. Houghton Mifflin, 1931. 
$1.75. 


Written to rouse Russian children to a vision 
of their country’s future. Interpretation of 
Russia’s purposes in simple and vivid terms. 

Black on White: The Story of 
Books. Translated by BEATRICE KIN 
KEAD. Cadmus, 1941. $0.80. 

One of many books in which the author ex- 
plains modern processes with his usual clarity. 
IvANOV, VSEVOLOD VIACHESLAVOVICH. 

Armoured Train 14-69. Translated by 

GIBSON-CowAN and A. T. K. GRANT. 

International, 1933. $0.75. 

KATAEV, VALENTIN PETRVICH. Time 
Forward! Translated by CHARLES 
MALAmouTH. Farrar & Rinehart, 1933 
$2.50. 

An exciting twenty-four hours, in which the 
workers of one construction plant strive to out- 
do those in another. Though machinery is idol- 
ized, there is lyrical quality in the writing. 

Peace Is Where the Tempests 

Blow. Translated by CHARLES MALa- 

MUTH. Farrar & Rinehart, 1937. $2.00. 

Two boys play a part in the Revolution, with 
its promise of new life for them. 

Squaring the Circle. Translated 
by CHARLES MALAMuTH. (“Mercury 
Theatre’ version.) W. H. Baker, 
1935. $0.75. 

A farce in three acts. 

KAVERIN, VENIAMIN ALEKSANDROVICH. 
Two Captains. Translated by E. LEDA 
SwAN. Modern Age, 1942. $2.75. 

An exuberant story in which today’s captain 
of an Arctic expedition, a Communist, avenges 
the death of an earlier explorer and marries his 
predecessor’s daughter. 

KIRSHON, VLADIMIR MIKHAILOVICH, and 

+ r ; 
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Rust. Translated by VrircIntA and 
FRANK VERNON. Coward-McCann, 
1930. $2.00. 

A Communist who tries to pervert the spirit 
of the Revolution to his own ends meets disci- 
pline. First play offered by the Studio Group 
of the Theater Guild in New York, with 
Franchot Tone in the role of the Communist 
who stands for party ideals. 


Commissar 
.50. 


KLUCHANSKY, ANNA M. 
Krilenko. Liveright, 1939. 


Sf? 
i) 


s 


A Russian family lives from czarist days 
through the Revolution into the Soviet regime. 
The author, born in the Crimea, educated in 
Russia, Germany, and the United States, lives 
in this country. The English is now and then 
halting. 

KOROLENKO, VLADIMIR GALAKTIONO- 
vicH. Makar’s Dream. Translated by 
MarliAN FELL. Duffield, 1916. $1.50. 
Four stories. More humor and optimism 

here than is usual in work of the period. 


In a Strange Land. Translated 
by GreGcory Z1LBoorc. B. G. Rich- 
ards, 1925. $2.00. 

The author, who visited America in the 
1890’s, repeats his own impressions in the story 
of two guileless Russians. Amusing misconcep- 
tions are frequent. 

KOTELIANSKY, SAMUEL SOLOMONOVITCH 
(trans.). Russian Short Stories. Pen- 
guin Books. $0.25. 

KRASNOV, PETR NIKOLAEVICH. Kostia 
the Cossack. Blue Ribbon, 1933. $1.00. 
A panorama of Russian life in the seven- 

teenth century, with much of savage adventure. 

Yermak the Conqueror. Trans- 
lated by ZINAIDA and ARTHUR RUHL. 
Duffield, 1930. $2.50. 

A fourteen-year-old boy in sixteenth-cen- 
tury Russia lives through the burning of Mos- 
cow and the conquest of Siberia by the Cos- 
sacks. A thrilling tale. 

LEONOV, LEONiD MAksimovicu. Sot. 
Foreword by M. Gorxy. Putnam’s, 
1933. 35. 6d. 
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What happened in the building of a paper 
mill on the Sot River. The author is a propa- 
gandist, but he is concerned with man and the 
workings of man’s soul rather than with the 
mere deploying of masses of people and of ma- 
chinery. 


——. Skutarevsky. Translated by 


ALEC Brown. Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 
.50. 


tf 
ty 


Good characterization, melodramatic plot. 
Propaganda for the Five Year Plan. 
LERMONTOV, MIKHAIL IUREvicH. Hero 

of Our Own Times. Translated by 

EDEN and CEDAR PAvuL. G. Allen, 

1940. 7S. 6d. 

A nineteenth-century story, sole novel of a 
romantic Russian poet with something like 
Byron’s temperament, whose verse appears in 
eleven anthologies. The story is laid in the 
Caucasus and is pervaded by its atmosphere. 


LIBEDINSKI, Iury. A Week. Huebsch, 
1923. 

Heart-rending story of the fate of a small 
town in the early days of the Revolution, re- 
lieved frequently by the author’s poetic de- 
scriptions of nature. 

Lipin, VLADIMIR (pseud. of VLADIMIR 
GERMANOVICH GOMBERG). Price of 
Life (also called The A postate). Trans- 
lated by HELEN CHROUSCHOFF MATH- 
ESON. Harper, 1932. $2.00. 

The struggle for salvation of a young student 
who has been led into crime and defeat. 


Maucuam, W. Somerset (ed.). Tellers 
of Tales: One Hundred Short Stories. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1939. $3.75. 
Sixteen of the stories are Russian, and in his 

Introduction to the book the author discusses 

the influence of Russian technique on the mod- 

ern short story in English. 

MEREZHKOVSKU, DMITRII SERGIEEVICH. 
The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. 
Translated by BERNARD G. GUERNEY. 
Modern Library, 1928. $1.00. 

A biographical novel treating the great 

Italian as an exemplar of individualism. A 
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pioneer book in the modern mode of novelized 


biography. 


Modern Russian Classics: An Anthology. 
Bruce Humphries. $0.25. 


NAZHIVIN, IVAN Feporovicu. The Dogs. 

Lippincott, 1931. $2.50. 

A dog’s-eye view of life on the great estates 
during the first World War and the beginning 
of the Revolution. Invites comparison with 
Swift’s excursion to the land of the horses. 


NEKRASOV, NIKOLAI ALEKSIEEVICH. 
Poems. Translated by J. SOCKICE. 
Introduction by LAScELLES ABER- 
CROMBIE. Oxford University Press, 
1929. $0.80. 


Mid-nineteenth-century poet of high renown. 


Noyes, GEORGE R. (ed.). Masterpieces 
of the Russian Drama. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1933. $7.50. 

Twelve plays; full introduction and reading 
lists. 

Ocynov, N. (pseud. of MIKHAIL GrI- 
Gor’EviIcH RozaNov). Diary of a 
Communist Schoolboy. Translated by 
ALEXANDER WirTH. Harcourt, Brace, 
1928. $2.50. 


Diary of a Communist Under- 
graduate. Translated by ALEXANDER 
WirtH. Harcourt, Brace, 1929. $2.50. 
The Schoolboy is more convincing than the 

Undergraduate. 

OssoRGIN, MiIcHAEL (pseud. of MIk- 
HAIL ANDREEVICH ILIA). Quiet Street. 
Translated by Nap1A HELSTEIN. Dial, 
1930. $2.50. 

An anti-Communist tells without bitterness 


how war and suffering came to intellectuals liv- 
ing on a street in Moscow. 


OstrOvskil, ALEKSANDR NIKOLAEEVICH. 
Thunderstorm. Translated by FLor- 
ENCE WHITE and GEORGE R. NOYEs. 
French, 1927. $0.75. 


Late-nineteenth-century play. 


ALEKSEEVICH. 
Translated by 
Critics Group, 


OsTROVSKII, NIKOLAI 
Born of the Storm. 
Lou1sE L. HILer. 
1939. $1.50. 

The struggle for power in western Ukraine 
among Polish industrialists, German militarists, 
peasants, and priests. 

The Making of a Hero. Trans 

lated by ALEc Brown. Dutton, 1937 

$2.50. 

Vigorous propagandist novel written as auto 
biography of a young man in the vears from the 
Kerensky uprising through the Bolshevik Revo 
lution. 

PAPANIN, IVAN DMitrRIEvicuH. Life on tly 
Ice Floe: Diary. Translated by HELEN 
BLack. Messner, 1939. $2.50. 
Day-by-day record of the Russian exped 

tion which lived in the Arctic from May, 1937, 

to February, 1938. The second half is more 

exciting than the first. 


PAVLENKO, PrIoTR ANDREEVICH. kK: 
Planes Fly East. Translated by 
STEPHEN GARRY. International, 1938 
$2.50. 

Adventure story of Russia’s defense against 
Japan, from 1932 into the future. Sign of the 
new spirit of nationalism that has shown itself 
recently in Russia. 

Boris (pseud. of Boris 

Vocau). The Naked 


BROWN. 


PILNYAK, 
ANDREEVICH 
Year. Translated by ALEc 
Brewer, 1928. $2.50. 

Horrors of a famine, accentuated by a tu 
multuous style. Lyrical and realistic. 

The Volga Falls to the Caspian. 
Translated by CHARLES MALAMUTH. 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1921. $2.50. 

Love and tragedy in the lives of a group of 
Communist engineers engaged in turning the 
course Of a river. 

PROKOFIEFF, SERGE. Peter and the Wolf. 
Knopf, 1940. $2.00. 


Animal story which has become popular 
with all ages since it was presented with the 
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author’s music by symphony orchestras. Both 

words and music on Victor Records, price $3.50. 

PUSHKIN, ALEXANDR SERGIEEVICH. The 
Captain’s Daughter and Other Stories. 
Translated by NATALIE DUDDINGTON. 
(““Everyman’s.”’) Dutton, 1935. $0.95. 
Adventures of a young soldier in 1773, dur- 

ing the reign of Catherine II. Of the type of 

Scott’s Waverley novels. 

Verse, with Some Selections from 

Other Writers. Translated by OLIVER 

ELTON. Longmans, Green, 1935. 

$3.00. 

Pushkin’s poetry is regarded as reaching the 
high-water mark of genius in his country. His is 
the acknowledged ‘“‘voice of Russia.” 
ROBBINS, J. J. (trans.). Azure Cities: 

Stories of New Russia. International, 

1929. $1.50. 

A selection of short stories by representative 
Soviet writers, chosen to stress the spirit of the 
new dispensation. 

ROZANOV, SERGEI GRIGOREVICH. Ad- 
ventures of Misha. Translated by Ivy 
Low (LITVINOFF). Stokes, 1938. $1.50. 
The child sees Moscow. Translated by the 

wife of the present ambassador from Russia to 

the United States, herself a native of England. 

SCHEDRIN (pseud. of MIKHAIL EvGRA- 
FOVICH SALTYKOV). The Golovlyov 
Family. Translated by NATALIE Dup- 
DINGTON. (“‘Everyman’s.”) Dutton, 
1934. $0.90. 

One of the leading satirists, ranking with 
Gogol. His book shows the victory of matter 
over spirit, of the dehumanization of human 
beings—a process that was making revolution 
in Russia inevitable. 

SHIRIAEV, PETR ALEKSEEVICH. Flatitery’s 
Foal. Translated by ALFRED FRE- 
MANTLE. Knopf, 1938. $2.50. 


The old, old plot of horse-racing comes to life 


against the background of the Russian Revolu- 


tion. 
SHMELEV, IVAN SERGIEEVICH. The Inex- 
haustible Cup. Translated by TATIANA 


DECHTEREVA FRANCE. Dutton, 1928. 

$2.00. 

Story of a boy’s love, which has a ring of 
sentimentality in the midst of Russian novels of 
our time. 


SHOLOKHOV, MIKHAIL ALEKSANDROVICH. 
And Quiet Flows the Don. Knopf, 
1934. $1.25. 


The Don Flows Home to the Sea. 

Knopf, 1941. $3.50. 

Highly popular in Russia, these noteworthy 
contemporary novels deal with the cam- 
paigns of the White Russians at the end of the 
previous World War. Only the more sophisti- 
cated students will find interest, however, in the 
pictures of utter misery and sordidness which 
the author paints. 


SIBERIAK, MAMIN (pseud. of Dimitri 
NARKISOVICH MAMIN). Verotchka’s 
Tales. Illustrated by Boris Artzy- 
BASHEV. (“Youth’s Caravan of 
Books.’’) Dutton, $1.00. 

Concerned with the hard and joyless life of 
the miners in the Urals. 

STANISLAVSKY, C. (pseud. of KONSTAN- 
TIN SERGIEEVICH ALEKSIEEV). The 
Actor Prepares. Translated by Exiza- 
BETH R. Hapcoop. Theatre Arts, 
1936. $2.50. 

Autobiographical notes of an actor distin- 
guished in the Russian theater. 


Totstol, Ley NIKOLAEVICH. Anna 
Karenina. Translated by CONSTANCE 
GARNETT. Modern Library, 1935. 
$1.00. 


Anna Karenina. World Pub. 
Co., 1942. $0.59. 


War and Peace. Translated by 
L. and A. MAupE. Simon & Schuster, 
1942. $3.00. Also “‘World’s Classics,”’ 
3 vols., each, $0.80. 

War and Peace. Translated by 
LEO WIENER. (‘“Everyman’s.”’) Dut- 
ton. 3 vols., each $0.95. 
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War and Peace has been favorite reading 
for English-speaking people. Its pertinency has 
been emphasized during the present war by 
many critics, notably by Clifton Fadiman, who 
writes the Foreword for the Maude edition and 
furnishes a key to Russian names. 
TURGENEV, IVAN SERGIEEVICH. Fathers 

and Sons (or Fathers and Children). 

Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 

Modern Library, 1917. $1.00. 

Classic story of the conflict of the genera- 
tions; nineteenth century. 

TRETIAKOV, SERGIEI MIKHAILOVICH. 
Roar China. Translated by F. Po- 
LIANOVSKA and BARBARA NIXON. 
International, 1932. $1.00. 

Revolt in central China against imperialistic 
exploitation. 

ZAMIATIN, EVGENII IVANOVICH. We. 
Translated by GREGORY ZILBOORG. 
Dutton, 1924. $2.00. 


II. REFERENCES FOR TEACHERS 
Books Abroad. Norman, Okla.: Univer- 

sity of Oklahoma Press. $2.00 per 

year; $0.50 per copy. 

An excellent quarterly giving a wide perspec- 
tive of current literature in other languages. 
Readable articles, numerous reviews, written in 
English. 

CALDWELL, ERSKINE. All Out on the 
Road to Smolensk. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 1942. $2.50. 

Exciting report of the first resistance to 
German invasion. 

Dana, H. W. L. Handbook on Soviet 
Drama. American Russian Institute, 
1938. $1.50. 

Listing theaters, plays, operas, ballets, films, 
and books about them. 

FREEMAN, KuwNITz, and LozowiIcx. 
Voices of October: Art and Literature 
in Soviet Russia. Vanguard, 1930. 
$4.00. 

GRUBER, RutH. J Went to the Soviet 
Arctic. Simon & Schuster, 1939. $3.00. 


Lively story of six thousand miles of travel 
by plane and boat. 

Jounson, HEwLett. The Soviet Power. 
International, 1940. $0.35. 

When the author, who is dean of Canterbury, 
wrote this book, Stalin was bound by a treaty 
with Hitler, and the favorable tone of the 
exposition was universally condemned in the 
English-speaking world. 

Litvinov, Maksim. Against Aggression. 
International, 1939. $1.25. 

Speeches by a leader who is now Russian 
ambassador to the United States, delivered ina 
controversial period of Soviet policy. 
MArRKOV, PAVEL ALEKSANDROVICH. 

Soviet Theatre. Putnam’s, 1935. $2.25. 

Official report, since the writer is a staff mem- 
ber of the Moscow Art Theater. 
MARTIANOFF, NICHOLAS N. (ed.). Books 

Available in English by Russians and 

on Russia Published in the U.S. 1326 

Madison Ave., New York City: The 

Editor, 1942. $0.65. 

Authors, titles, publishers, prices, but no 
annotation. 

MILiukKov, PAVEL NICHOLAEVICH. Out- 
lines of Russian Culture, Vol. 1: 
Religion and the Church; Vol. II: 
Literature; Vol. Ill: Architecture, 
Painting, Music. Translated by VAL- 
ENTINE UGHET and ELEANOR Davis. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1942. Vol. I, $2.50; Vol. II, $1.50; Vol. 
III, $2.00; all three vols., $5.00. 

Brief and authoritative survey. 

Mirsky, Prince D. S. Contemporary 
Russian Literature, 1881-1925. Knopf, 
1933. $1.00. 

A History of Russian Literature 
from the Earliest Time to the Death of 
Dostoevsky (1881). Knopf, 1934. $2.50. 

-- Modern Russian Literature. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1925. $1.00. 

POLIAKOV, ALEXANDER. Russians Don’t 
Surrender. Translated by NORBERT 
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GUTERMAN, with Introduction by 
PIERRE VAN PAASSEN. Dutton, 1942. 
$2.50. 

REAVEY, GEORGE, and SLONIM, MARK. 
Soviet Literature: An Anthology. 
Covici-Friede, 1934. $2.50. 

RosEN, K. N., and L. Books in the Eng- 
lish Language on Russia, Translations 
from Russian, and Works on Russians 
in English. 410 Riverside Drive, New 
York City: Mrs. K. N. Rosen. 1935. 
$0.50. (Mimeographed.) 

The Russian Review. 215 W. Twenty- 
third Street, New York City. $1.00 
per year. Published semiannually, 
carrying articles on literature and 
other subjects. 

“Soviet Russian Poetry: A Survey,” 
New Directions (annual) (Norfolk, 
Conn.: New Directions, 1941), pp. 
513-650. 

Review of the last thirty years, with transla- 
tions of poems, biographies of poets, and 
criticism. 

STRUVE, GLEB. Soviet Russian Litera- 
ture. Routledge, 1936. 5s. 


Trotsky, LEON (pseud. of LEv DAvipo- 
VICH BRONSHTEIN). Literature and 
Revolution. Translated by Rose 
STRUNSKY. International, 1925. $2.50. 
Firsthand interpretation of the Revolution 

by Lenin’s associate, advocate of world revolu- 

tion. 


WERTH, ALEXANDER. Moscow War 
Diary. Knopf, 1942. $3.00. 
A Russian-born Englishman’s account of the 
capital city during the first phase of the German 
invasion. 


WIENER, LEo. An Anthology of Russian 
Literature. Two vols. Putnam’s, 1902. 
Each, $3.00. 

Work of a former professor of Slavic at 
Harvard. Volume I surveys literature from 
1000 to 1800; Volume II, from 1800 to 1g00. 
The selections from each author are introduced 
by a biographical and critical note. Each vol- 
ume begins with a sketch of the literature of the 
period. 


YARMOLINSKY, AVRAHM. Russian Lilera- 
ture. American Library Assoc., 1931. 
$0.35. 


Thumbnail guide, with outline of suggested 
readings in the classics. 


ENGLISH INSTRUCTION AND THE WAR 


CHARLES I. 

LET’S FACE THE MUSIC 
The question whether the English 
teacher should gear his instruction to the 
needs created by the war has received 
different answers from different sources. 
But the controversy is largely an aca- 


1 Dr. Glicksberg is a teacher of English in the 
South Side High School, Newark, N.J. He is the 
author of Walt Whitman and the Civil War, as well 
as of numerous articles in educational and literary 
magazines. 


GLICKSBERG' 


demic exercise. Preoccupation with the 
war is pedagogically as well as psycho- 
logically inescapable. Scrupulous avoid- 
ance is as much a sign of nerves, and 
worse in its effect on the organism, as a 
morbidly obsessed interest in the war. 
The question is not whether the war 
should be allowed to invade the sacred 
precincts of the school; it has already 
done so. No walls, no locks, no edicts, 
can keep it out. The problem is rather 








what the English teacher should do for 
his pupils—the nature of the responsi- 
bility he must bear. 

Naturally, no teacher wishes to har- 
row the minds of the young. He is eager 
to set them an example of calmness, ob- 
jectivity, self-control. But calmness, ob- 
jectivity, and self-control are not ac- 
quired by a form of deliberate censorship 
or genial self-deception. It is far better 
to permit the school to take up this task, 
and it can do so effectively without creat- 
ing undue alarm or precipitating a crisis 
of nerves. On the contrary, class discus- 
sion, group thinking, analyses of the 
news, creative projects of various kinds, 
should serve to allay anxiety. Such ac- 
tivities should help to make the young 
realize what this country is fighting for; 
the increased knowledge should strength- 
en their morale as well as neutralize their 
free floating fears.” 

Before endeavoring to outline an Eng- 
lish program adapted to wartime needs, 
a number of general recommendations 
may prove useful. First, it is the respon- 
sibility of the English teacher at all 
times, but especially in time of war, to 
know his pupils as intimately as he can: 
their temperament, outlook, interests, 
attitudes, abilities, and beliefs. 

In addition, as part of his task of es- 
tablishing friendly rapport with his pu- 
pils, he must seek to discover through 
every pedagogically available medium 
discussion in class, assigned writing, in- 


2 A senior class, in discussing the question wheth- 
er it was advisable from an educational point of view 
to give out assignments dealing with the war, felt 
strongly that the schools should go ahead. As one 
girl phrased it, she would be greatly helped by hear- 
ing the opinions, arguments, and reactions of her 
classmates and teachers. Nor would such assign- 
ments tend to worry the students. Daily they read 
about the war, listen to the radio, talk about it with 
their friends. The classroom discussions would pro- 
vide a salutary vent for their unresolved problems, 
their doubts and anxieties 
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terviews, conferences, forums—what 
they think of the war, how closely they 
are following the chain of events, their 
degree of understanding of the issues at 
stake, the condition of their morale, their 
susceptibility to various forms of propa- 
ganda, what channels of mass communi- 
cation influence them most, what public 
stereotypes have conditioned their re 
sponses. If this is to serve as a basis for 
experimentation in wartime teaching, it 
must be done with consummate tact and 
patience, unfailing sympathy and inter 
est. Any sign of condemnation will 
throttle the discussion and instantly put 
the pupils on their guard. As a modera 
tor the teacher must remain intellectual 
ly neutral without losing his share of 
enthusiasm as a participant. 

Third, the use of creative projects will 
prove helpful in releasing the stored-up 
affect, the unrelieved tension, the fan 
tasies of hate and horror, sadism and 
anxiety, that war generates. Further 
more, every teacher must make the at 
tempt to drive home, by precept and 
practice, the concrete meaning of de 
mocracy—what freedom means in terms 
of democratic living, how collective deci 
sions are arrived at, how the Bill of 
Rights implies obligations and responsi 
bilities as well as privileges. 

Finally, every pupil should be made to 
feel that he has an important part to play 
in the war. No matter how depressing 
the news from the fighting front may be, 
sanity can be maintained by increasing 
the sense of collective participation. 

If the schools are to assume their 
rightful role of leadership in this time of 
national crisis, they must face the chal- 


lenge of war with frankness and vigor 


and prepare a program which will not 
only lead to victory but also tap the vast 
reservoir of energy and loyalty of which 
youth is supremely capable. 
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PROGRAM OF ACTION 


If English teachers are agreed upon 
the wisdom of instituting a program of 
democratic education geared to wartime 
needs, what kind of program should they 
adopt? What methods, projects, and ex- 
periments will yield the maximal educa- 
tional value? No detailed plan can be 
drawn up which would be applicable to 
every classroom situation or which would 
satisfy every need. In a country as di- 
versified as ours is geographically, eco- 
nomically, and socially, we cannot expect 
uniformity. Standardization would de- 
feat the purpose for which the program 
isintended. Each community must work 
out a program consonant with its phi- 
losophy of education, its interpretation 
of democracy, and the dominant needs of 
its pupil population. Methods are bound 
to vary. Bearing these cautions and lim- 
itations in mind, we can proceed with the 
description of various ideas that can be 
used by English teachers in making the 
war an educationally memorable experi- 
ence. 

1. The study of enemy propaganda 
would repay high dividends. Pupils 
would read and report on pamphlets like 
Divide and Conquer, prepared and issued 
by the Office of Facts and Figures; Foot- 
prints of the Trojan Horse, published and 
widely circulated by the Citizenship Ed- 
ucational Service; and The Poison in Our 
System, by Carl J. Friedrich, published 
by the Council for Democracy. More ex- 
citing controversial material would be 
selected from Mein Kampf. Those pupils 
especially interested in the art of propa- 
ganda analysis would be given access to 
the books, pamphlets, and other mate- 
rial published by the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis. 

2. But, as we have discovered to our 
cost, rational analysis of the cunning lies 


and emotive appeals of propaganda is 
not enough; the purely intellectual ap- 
proach leads to negativism and impo- 
tence. These brazen and mendacious ut- 
terances of the enemy, these vicious slo- 
gans, slanders, and innuendos, can best 
be countered not by refutations, docu- 
mentary evidence, desperate denials. 
The best way to defeat Nazi propaganda 
is by having the students launch a cam- 
paign of democratic propaganda all their 
own, rooted in truth, positive in content, 
affirmative in its ideals. Let the students 
as a group formulate and proclaim to the 
world the meaning of the cause the 
United Nations are defending; let them 
voice the tidings of deliverance which the 
hearts of the oppressed peoples of Eu- 
rope are waiting to hear. Pupils can be 
trained to compose propaganda pam- 
phlets to be dropped by American planes 
on cities in Germany, Japan, occupied 
France, and Italy. 

3. In connection with the above as- 
signment, pupils could acquire valuable 
material as well as a knowledge of proper 
techniques by studying the material re- 
leased by the recently formed Office of 
War Information, of which Elmer Davis 
is now the director. The more ambitious 
pupils could keep a scrapbook of news- 
paper clippings dealing with this subject. 

4. But, before this could be effectively 
done, the pupils would have to gain some 
down-to-earth conception of what de- 
mocracy means in its economic as well as 
political aspects. Too much of the discus- 
sion concerning our democratic institu- 
tions and practices has been uncritically 
eulogistic. Pupils will pour forth re- 
sounding hallelujahs on the patriotic 
theme, “I Am Glad I Am an American.” 


3 Some English teachers have already tried this 
experiment. See Edward L. Herbert, ‘“To the Peo- 
ple of Germany,” High Points, XXIV (June, 1942), 
8-10. 








/ I 


Of course they are glad, but why? What 
opportunities, privileges, freedoms, and 
rights does this country provide which 
the citizens of other lands are cruelly de- 
nied? How can democracy be dynami- 
cally interpreted in terms of the lives the 
pupils themselves lead? Is the govern- 
ment of the school democratically ad- 
ministered? If the pupils were living in 
the land of their fathers, what kind of 
experiences would they be undergoing 
today? Would the pupils accept the fol- 
lowing principles as sound and desirable? 

For everyone equal access to minimum se- 
curity as well as to the adventure of civilization. 

For everyone food, shelter, clothing, on an 
American minimum standard. 

For everyone a job at a fair wage—if he is in 
the labor market—and a guaranty against job- 
lessness. 

For everyone a guaranty of protection 
against accident and disease. 

For everyone a guaranteed education, adapt- 
ed to his personality and the world in which he 
lives. 

For everyone a guaranty of protection 
against old age. 

For everyone an opportunity for recreation 
and the cultural opportunities appropriate to 
his time. 

5. It is not enough, however, to study 
the practical, concrete meaning of de- 
mocracy; the young must realize that 
this is a global war, that many national 
boundaries and state sovereignties have 
been abolished. While the goal of win- 
ning the war must not be lost sight of, 
the winning of the war without winning 
the peace would prove a hollow victory. 
The dead would have died in vain. It is 
therefore important for the pupils, how- 
ever unprepared they may feel for this 
task, to attempt to sketch out the kind 
of peace they would like to establish, the 
kind of world they wish to live in. For 
this purpose let them read the provisions 

4 Charles E. Merriam, On the Agenda of Democ- 
racy (Cambridge, 1941), pp. 98-99. 
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of the Atlantic Charter; Vice-President 
Wallace’s speech, ‘“The People’s Revolu- 
tion,’’ delivered at the dinner of the Free 
World Association in New York on May 
8, 1942; and Sumner Welles’s more re 
cent address. Let them contribute sug 
gestions on how the world should be re 
constructed once the guns stop firing. 
What contribution can American de 
mocracy make to the planning of a mor 
rational world order? What role of lead 
ership will the United States have to 
assume? If democracy is to survive and 
prosper, it must take an active part in 
the ideological reconstruction of th 
earth, in founding a new world order 
based on co-operation, justice, and 
equality. Pupils should be led to under 
stand fully the nature of the mistake we 
made last time in abandoning the League 
of Nations, in leaving Europe to her fate 
The responsibility for foresight and plan 
ning now devolves upon us.° 

6. Some pupils might be interested in 
investigating the nature of the proposed 
‘““negotiated”’ peace. Who is advancing 
it, and in what artful, indirect ways? 
Who are the people vigorously opposing 
it, and on what grounds? What do Ger 
many and Japan, for example, stand to 
gain by such maneuvers? Why should 
some influential people in this country be 
tempted by such overtures? Who are 
these people? What was their attitude 
before the attack on Pearl Harbor? 

All these questions lead directly to a 
consideration of the basic problem: Why 
are we fighting this war? What is the sole 
justification for war? Are wars inevitable 
because of the biological nature of man? 
How would pupils react to Professor 
Bronislaw Malinowski’s declaration of 
faith: “I believe that war can be fought 

s See National Resources Planning Board, After 
Defense—W hat? See also Stuart Chase, The Road 
We Are Traveling, 1914-1942 (New York, 1942). 
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only to end war. I believe that the future 
peace of mankind is possible only on a 
principle of commonwealth of nations.’”® 

7. A study of censorship might prove 
useful. How does it operate? Why is it 
put into effect during a time of war? 
How was it conducted during World 
War I? What is the function and pur- 
pose of the present Office of War Infor- 
mation? Judging by newspaper reports 
and by radio broadcasts, what policy is 
the Committee on War Information Pol- 
icy following?’ 

8. For specialized study each pupil 
might be encouraged to choose a sector 
of the far-flung struggle in which he is 
particularly interested. He might con- 
sult the accounts sent in by veteran for- 
eign correspondents; the brilliant reports 
given by Harold Denny and Herbert L. 
Matthews and Cecil Brown; the books 
published by men like William L. White, 
William L. Shirer, and others. 

9. If this war continues much longer 
and if the draft age is lowered, many of 
the high-school pupils will see actual 
service; they will be in the thick of the 
fight. Would it not be a sound education- 
al investment of time to have them select 
for intensive study some branch of the 
armed service or some technical weapon 
of warfare? They could study the battle- 
ship, the submarine, the torpedo boat, 
the airplane, the aircraft carrier, the in- 
fantry, the medical corps, balloon bar- 
rages, antiaircraft guns, chemical war- 
fare, the use of tanks in battle, and so on. 


6 War as a Social Institution, ed. Jesse D. Clark- 
son and Thomas C. Cochran (New York, 1941), p. 
30. 

7 Pupils working on such a project might wish 
to consult the following books for reference: James 
R. Mock and Cedric Larson, Words That Won the 
War; James R. Mock, Propaganda; Propaganda and 
Dictatorship, ed. Harwood L. Childs; German Psycho- 
logical Warfare, ed. Ladislas Farago; and Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr., Free Speech in the United States. 


Each pupil would be expected to give a 
report on his findings, his “research.” 
The library of the school or the com- 
unity would co-operate with the English 
department in making available or put- 
ting on display a collection of books 
dealing with these subjects.*® 

10. Discussions can be held and 
themes written on what our attitude 
should be toward our allies and our 
enemies. How should we treat China, 
India, Soviet Russia, the South Ameri- 
can countries? What strong currents of 
feeling affect our judgment? To whose 
interest is it to divide us from our allies 
by sowing seeds of suspicion? Should we 
hate all Japanese, Germans, and Ital- 
ians? 

11. The war, far from putting a halt 
to creative activities in the school, 
should deepen the need for artistic ex- 
pression of some kind. The pupils should 
be encouraged to engage in creative proj- 
ects expressing what they feel about the 
war. Let them experiment with any lit- 
erary form they choose: short stories, 
poetry, essays, songs, slogans, editorials, 
letters. A mimeographed magazine con- 
sisting of such expressive material could 
be published by the class. 


fully with the plan of asking pupils to 
write letters to soldiers who once were 
members of the school. The plan worked 
admirably. The pupils were at once con- 
fronted with a delicate social problem. 
How should they write to a stranger with 
whom they had but one thing in common 
—the school? What should they say? 
How much of themselves should they re- 
veal? What degree of familiarity should 


’ For an excellent monograph on what the school 
libraries can do and are doing in this emergency, see 
School Libraries in Wartime, prepared by Edward T. 
Schofield for the Newark School Librarians’ Asso- 
ciation (Newark, 1942). 








si 


they assume? These problems in social 
etiquette were soon solved. Later there 
was a great deal of excitement—and se- 
cret rejoicing among the girls in the 
class—when the replies came in. The pu- 
pils who had written felt that their labor 
had not been in vain. 

13. One English teacher asked his 
class to listen to the Town Hall of the 
Air discuss the subject ‘‘How I Can Help 
To Win the War.” Then the pupils held 
a forum on the same subject the next 
day. The discussion revealed, first, that 
these boys and girls are earnest in their 
desire to help; second, that some of them 
feel aggrieved because they are barred 
from engaging in meaningful war activi- 
ties. Instead of carrying messages or cut- 
ting out clippings from newspapers, they 
would rather do something more impor- 
tant, more useful. 

14. As has been suggested above, it is 
the duty of the English teacher to urge 
his pupils to listen to outstanding radio 
programs dealing with the war. ‘Talks by 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, members of the cabinet, 
Litvinoff, the Chinese ambassador—cer- 
tainly these should not be missed. In ad- 
dition, pupils should be motivated to en- 
joy such educational programs as ““The 
Twenty-second Letter,” ““The Nature of 
the Enemy,” “This Is Your Enemy.” 
Harvard University, venturing for the 
first time into the field of radio, is broad- 
casting a series of programs over WRUL 
entitled ‘‘The Fight for a Free World.” 
Pupils can also be asked to listen to some 
news commentator and analyze his 
method of delivery, his method of report- 
ing and interpreting the news. The pu- 
pils can then try to arrive at some cri- 
teria as to what constitutes unbiased and 
reliable news reporting on the air. 

15. Pupils can be trained to become 
minute-men in the campaign to sell war 
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bonds. Let them study and practice in 
class what to say, how to approach peo- 
ple, how to override objections. Let 
them learn how the money thus invested 
will be used; how much is spent each 
week, each month, each year for the war 
effort; what it costs to build a battleship, 
a bomber, the road linking Alaska to the 
United States. 

16. Enterprising teachers can experi- 
ment with the method of mass observa- 
tion. Such a project will call forth con 
siderable enthusiasm if properly handled. 
The first step is to explain the purpose 
and method of mass observation, giving 
copious extracts from various volumes 
published by Mass Observation—for ex- 
ample, Britain by Mass Observation and 
War Begins at Home, both of which were 
edited by Charles Madge and Tom Har- 
risson. Once the pupils understand what 
they are to do and how they are to do it, 
they can organize their staff and then 
agree on what aspect of community life 
they wish to report on. The results 
should prove educationally valuable. 
Mass observation should train the pupils 
not only in the art of vivid, documentary 
writing but also in the art of close and 
careful observation. If the writing of 
high-school pupils is spineless and ane- 
mic, lacking in forceful ideas and indi- 
viduality, it is because the writing is 
poorly motivated. There is no powerful 
social stimulus to expression, no com- 
pelling motive, nothing to say. Training 
in mass observation should go far toward 
remedying this condition. It should do 
more: it should give the young insight 
into the life of their community; it 
should bring them more intimately and 
more vitally in contact with people; it 
should lead them in the direction of ex- 
traversion. Such experiments would nat- 
urally lead to others. Pupils might like 
to imitate the Gallup Poll and attempt 
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to gauge public opinion in the school or 
community at large. Inquiring reporters 
could be sent out and the results properly 
tabulated. Such assignments are not be- 
yond the powers of high-school pupils in 
the upper grades. 

17. Finally, pupils are troubled by 
many questions about the war, questions 
to which they should like to find an an- 
swer.? The English teacher could hold a 
kind of quiz program once a week. This 
would encourage more intensive and 
more intelligent reading of newspapers, 
pamphlets, and books, as well as listen- 
ing to the radio. 

These are but a few of the many proj- 
ects that might be tried in the English 
classroom. Each teacher will have to de- 
cide for himself which are best suited to 
the needs of his pupils. 

No doubt many objections will be 
raised against this suggested program. 
Those who are accustomed to indulge in 
departmentalized thinking may argue 
that these projects, helpful as they may 
be in stimulating critical reflection, de- 
veloping positive attitudes, and promot- 
ing democratic morale, are really tres- 
passing upon the preserves of the social 


studies. Well, what of it? Why can’t the 
two disciplines join forces if the union 
proves pedagogically fruitful? Corre- 
lated activities of this kind have long 
been an approved feature of the inte- 
grated curriculum in the more progres- 
sive secondary schools. 

A more serious objection may be 
raised, namely, that the study of litera- 
ture will be neglected. There is no reason 
why this should happen. Discussion of 
the war need not, and will not, monopo- 
lize all the class time. There will be room 
for literary appreciation, for the reading 
of the classics, for absorbing the nuclear 
values of the cultural heritage. Those 
who are afraid that the present emer- 
gency may cause excessive emphasis to 
be placed on military training or training 
for production in war industries to the 
utter neglect of the humanistic discipline 
should support this proposed revision of 
the educational program. If the present 
cannot be understood without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the past, it is equally 
true that neither the past nor the future 
can be understood without genuine 
knowledge of the present. This is our 
war. L : us make the most of it. 


RADIO DRAMATICS AS A TEACHING DEVICE 


FRANK P. DELAY’ 


Often teachers have had little or no ex- 
perience in dramatics or radio, yet wish 
(or are told) to create and direct work- 
shops in their schools. There is some ma- 
terial available from the professional 

9See Stephen M. Corey, “Children’s Questions 
and the War,” School Review, L (April, 1942), 262- 
03. 

* Teacher of English in NewTrier Township High 
School, Winnetka, IIl.; now serving in the United 
States Army, detailed to do personnel work. 


point of view, but usually the producer 
or the dramatics teacher is interested in 
putting on as polished a show as possible 
and not primarily in the use of a method 
which may improve the teaching of stu- 
dent communication. Perhaps the ob- 
servations of an English teacher who has 
tried to use radio dramatics to teach 
both composition and literature may be 
of some value. 
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It is most discouraging to go to a radio 
conference and hear the equipment- 
evaluation man speak. ‘There is no sat- 
isfactory record playback on the market 
for less than three hundred dollars. A 
good recorder costs five hundred dollars. 
Anything less expensive is comparable to 
a box camera.’ If you are in a school 
that has money to spend, you may be 
able to persuade the administration to 
buy this type of equipment, but most 
teachers will have to get along on little 
money or none—and can do it. First 
demonstrate the value of the radio-dra- 
matics program ; then go to the board or 
the administration and point out how 
much better the job can be done with 
better equipment. 

These are the things you must have: a 
microphone, an amplifier, and a speaker. 
Of next importance is a record playback 

a device for playing phonograph rec- 
ords through the amplifier and speaker— 
but it can be added to the equipment 
later. Some teachers use a ‘‘broomstick”’ 
or make-believe microphone, but then 
the radio work is entirely on a make- 
believe basis and the real values are lost. 
The artificial atmosphere is so obvious to 
students of high-school age that there is 
no motivation. Moreover, real amplify- 
ing equipment is highly valuable in voice 
and diction work, and if a student is ever 
to use a real microphone effectively, he 
must be trained at one. 

The least expensive microphones are 
the so-called “toy” variety that are 
hooked into radio sets for amusement 
purposes. Much better are the inexpen- 
sive crystal microphones or the ribbon 
microphones that can be purchased for 
five or ten dollars. A good quality veloc- 
ity microphone can be gotten for forty to 
fifty dollars and you may be able to get 
a purchase order for one if you build your 
own amplifier and speaker. 


There are enough secondhand radios 
and enough boys who know how to re- 
build them to make the building of an 
amplifier unit inexpensive. All that is 
needed is the amplifier unit of a radio set, 
with a volume and tone control, and in 
takes for the microphone and record cut- 
in. The science teacher can be of help in 
such a project, and you can probably find 
some radio store in your town that will 
be generous in the matter. If you can 
purchase a ready-made amplifier unit, 
there are small ones available for as little 
as twenty dollars. An eight- or twelve- 
inch speaker can be gotten from any old 
radio set and mounted on a two-foot 
bafileboard by high-school students. 

The record playback is becoming quite 
common and should be obtainable sec- 
ond hand. If funds are available, it is 
wise to purchase one that will play six- 
teen-inch broadcast transcriptions at 
thirty-three revolutions per minute,’ as 
well as twelve-inch phonograph records 
at seventy-eight revolutions per minute. 
If you cannot obtain a cut-in, get an 
old-style phonograph and play your 
records into the microphone. 

After minimum equipment has been 
obtained, the major problem is to deter- 
mine where the studio shall be located. 
Because of feedback,’ it is very difficult 
to have both the microphone and the 
speaker in the same room; yet it is impor 
tant that the director both see the stu- 
dents at the microphone and hear their 
voices through the speaker. For those 
who cannot build a studio and control- 
room, there are several possibilities. 
First, within a single classroom or little 


? Transcriptions of radio programs are becoming 
more and more available for school use, and this 
equipment would make their use possible. 


3 Feedback is caused by the sound waves from 
the loudspeaker going into the microphone, causing 
a howl. 
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theater room curtains may be used to 
shield the microphone from speaker feed- 
back. ‘Lhe same thing can be done in the 
school auditorium. Second, two adjoin- 
ing classrooms connected by a door, or a 
classroom next to a small office can be 
used. The trouble with this situation is 
that there may be conflicts in the use of 
rooms. ‘lwo separate classrooms have 
been used, one as studio and the other as 
listening room, but the idea is unsatisfac- 
tory from several standpoints. ‘The di- 
rector cannot see and hear and must be 
constantly running back and forth from 
one room to the other. Moreover, there 
is no way to be sure of volume control on 
the amplifier, or to know how the sound 
records are mixing with the voices 

The most satisfactory method is to 
have a studio and a control-room with a 
director’s window between and a talk- 
back system. To build such a combina- 
tion need not be expensive. The control- 
room really need be no larger than a 
large closet; the studio than a small class- 
room. The public-address or amplifying 
equipment should be in the control- 
room, where the director can hear what 
is going on in the studio through a small 
speaker and can control volume and 
tone, as well as the sound records. By 
means of the talk-back, the director can 
tell the students in the studio what to do; 
or during a program he can direct them 
through the window with signals. In 
some cases all that would be necessary to 
provide these two rooms would be to cut 
a window between two adjoining class- 
rooms, or a classroom and a closet or 
storage-room. In a large classroom a 
control-room can be built by erecting one 
or two partitions. The cost need not be 
at all high. 

The studio may be soundproofed to 
whatever extent the school can afford. 
A carpet on the floor is most important. 


Drapes around the walls will help con- 
siderably. Celotex, or other sound-ab- 
sorbent material for walls and ceiling, 
is the best. The soundproofing can be 
done a little at a time, starting with 
makeshift material. The better the job, 
the less echo and the better voice quality 
will be produced. 

It has been our experience that limited 
audiences are more satisfactory for high- 
school broadcast programs. One or per- 
haps two classes respond nicely, but an 
all-school assembly, or a large group in 
the auditorium, loses interest easily. 
Few high-school radio actors are skilful 
enough to reach and hold a large au- 
dience. For that reason we suggest that 
one or two regular classrooms in the 
vicinity of the studio be used as listening 
rooms. That would also eliminate the 
necessity for large and _ expensive 
speakers. 

For those who can afford it, a good 
recorder is highly valuable in voice train- 
ing work. A person never knows what he 
sounds like till he hears a record of his 
own voice. With that as a start, he can 
consciously work to improve voice, dic- 
tion, and interpretation. The use of pho- 
nograph records is one of the best ways of 
making students aware of their need for 
improvement. They are forever repeat- 
ing Hamlet’s ‘‘To be or not to be” 
speech. Let them hear a record of their 
own voices compared with Evans’ or 
some other great actor’s interpretation 
of that passage, and they will understand 
what needs to be done. The teacher him- 
self may be unpleasantly surprised that 
he is not so great an expert at reading as 
he had supposed. If a recorder is to be 
purchased, however, I strongly advise 
against the cheaper varieties. Their work 
is unsatisfactory, and they cause con- 
tinual trouble. Good recorders may be 
purchased for $250 to $300. 








/ 


It is also valuable to have a high- 
fidelity radio tuner connected with your 
amplifier equipment, for there are many 
programs on the air that fit into class 
work. University stations, especially, 
are producing such programs, and large 
city schools often have radio depart- 
ments for this service. Two examples of 
such agencies are Station WHA of the 
University of Wisconsin, and the Chi- 
cago Radio Council of the Chicago public 
schools. In many schools throughout the 
country, radio workshops have been es- 
tablished which co-operate with local 
radio stations in putting on programs. 
Such programs would become available 
through a high-fidelity receiver. 

The critics of a dramatics approach to 
teaching always make as their first objec- 
tion: ‘It is not the job of the schools to 
turn students into professional actors.” 
Of course that is true; the radio dramat- 
ics is merely a means to another end. 
There are a number of things it will do 
for the student that he probably would 
not get otherwise. In the first place, this 
method provides him an excellent moti- 
vation for serious work. A radio show 
appeals to his imagination, and he is 
willing to put real effort into its produc- 
tion. Moreover, there is a sense of actual 
accomplishment accompanying the pro- 
duction that gives the student the satis- 
faction of really having done something 
worth while. I believe that a good deal 
of students’ impatience with school work 
comes from their inability to see any- 
thing really accomplished. 

In addition to the motivation, there 
are values in the field of voice and diction 
and interpretation obtainable through 
use of the microphone that would be 
missed otherwise. Distinctness, breath 
control, enunciation, pronunciation must 
all be well handled to make speech at a 
microphone sound satisfactory through 
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the speaker. Moreover, monotony of 
tone and failure to vary speed become 
much more obvious when the speaker 
cannot be seen and when the amplifier 
emphasizes his voice qualities. One ol 
the finest dramatics teachers I have 
known was unconvinced of the value of 
radio dramatics until she heard an ad- 
vanced voice and diction class use the 
microphone. Her remark was, then, 
“Well, you can certainly tell where they 
need improvement.” And they do im- 
prove. 

Besides improving instruction in voice 
and diction, radio dramatics may put 
added life into a composition unit. In a 
freshman class one can start by dram 
atizing such brief incidents from the 
everyday life of the students as “‘Late to 
School,” ‘‘Getting the Car,” or ‘Sister 
and the Telephone”’ which offer stock sit- 
uations—old to the teacher, but forever 
new to the student. First, the students 
must understand how to write complete 
ly in dialogue without using “‘stage direc- 
tions.”’ Then they can write two or three 
pages of dialogue on some such topics as 
have been suggested. Help them re-write 
their scripts so that they can be pro- 
duced, adding sound effects and an- 
nouncer’s speeches. The teacher can 
read the scripts to the class and let it 
choose the two or three best. The 
teacher may be what is popularly called 
a “‘resource person’’ who offers sugges- 
tions which will be very welcome to the 
students because they will want to pro- 
duce a good “show” and will feel the 
need for help. In casting students for the 
various parts consider voice contrast 
more than anything else, for one need not 
worry about age effects. The real pur- 
pose of the unit is to encourage better 
writing and more effective speech. As 
rehearsals are in progress, the author, 
who should be the assistant director, will 
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be able to see the need for improved 
usage and better dialogue. The teacher 
should consider the performance for the 
freshman effort it is and not worry about 
professional perfection. On the other 
hand, he should insist that the students 
do the best they can; otherwise the whole 
unit may degenerate into a sloppy per- 
formance which the students themselves 
will not respect. 

For upperclassmen a unit in radio- 
script writing and acting may be pre- 
sented in a more formal manner. In or- 
der to understand the special technique 
necessary for a radio play, it would be 
well to start by making a one-act play 
into a short radio drama. The most im- 
portant thing is that radio dialogue must 
represent all necessary stage business of 
the one-act play. For example, if the 
stage direction explains that a character 
must cross the stage from one point to 
another, and if it is important for the 
audience to know of such a change in po- 
sition, the radio dialogue must mention 
the change. In a one-act play a charac- 
ter may enter and join the dialogue with- 
out being announced; in a radio play 
someone must say something like “‘Here 
comes Bill Jones,” so that the audience 
will not be confused when the strange 
voice comes over the air. 

In addition to making such informa- 
tive changes, the script-writer generally 
has to cut a one-act play so that it will fit 
a fifteen-minute or half-hour program. 
This gives an excellent opportunity to 
teach the grasping of the central idea of a 
story and the significance of characters 
and incidents. Also, when the student 
compares some of his own dialogue with 
the playwright’s he sees the need for care 
in composition. 

The use of sound effects as background 
comparable to lighting in a play and revi- 
sion of the entire play to suit its new 


broadcast medium are finer points which 
may or may not be attempted according 
to the ability of the students. The ob- 
vious sound effects—doors, windows, 
footsteps, automobiles, airplanes, etc.— 
are quickly noted by the average stu- 
dent. 

The second step in script-writing may 
well be the adaptation of a short story to 
radio. Here the student must write a 
large proportion of the dialogue and 
must do considerable rearrangement of 
scene and characters. Among beginning 
writers there is a temptation to use a nar- 
rator who comes in every few speeches to 
explain some change in situation, but the 
rareness of the narrator device in profes- 
sional shows (with the exception of Orson 
Welles’s) may be pointed out, and the 
students may discuss devices they have 
heard and apply them to their own plays. 
In such shows as the ‘Henry Aldrich’ 
program and “One Man’s Family” there 
are many opportunities to study such de- 
vices. 

In making such adaptations there is a 
fine opportunity to get the students to 
discuss stories from a critical viewpoint. 
Does this story have anything to say? Is 
it worth saying? Is it well said? What is 
important and to be included in a radio 
script? What can well be left out? What 
characters and incidents are fundamen- 
tal to the story? What traits of charac- 
terization can be made clear through 
dialogue? When the student has to work 
with the material himself, and translate 
it from one medium to another, there is a 
reason for exercising critical judgment. 
He will be quick to recognize that reason 
and to see some point in developing his 
critical sense. 

The final step is the writing of original 
radio scripts. After he has some notion 
of the techniques involved, it will be 
easier for the student to put his own 
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ideas into writing. There is a danger, 
however, that largely through the desire 
of the teacher, the student may start by 
attempting the complicated involved 
type of script generally called something 
like ““Democracy in Education” which is 
liable to become highly artificial. Much 
more satisfactory for the high-school stu- 
dent is a script which dramatizes his own 
experiences or ideas. He will be much 
more successful as an interpreter of his 
own world than as an interpreter of the 
world of adult philosophy. Perhaps he 
has been struck with the cruelty of stag 
lines at a high school dance—as far as the 
less popular are concerned. He can illus- 
trate that by a play. Perhaps something 
from his social studies class has caught 
his imagination: an invention or a per- 
sonality. These can be brought to life in 
a radio drama. Whatever the motiva- 
tion, he has a means of expression and an 
audience for that expression. 

If the students complain that they 
have nothing to write about, get them to 
list the things they have talked about in 
private conversations. The personalities 
that have affected them, the ideas they 
have run across, the things they have 
hated or enjoyed. It is generally untrue 
that they have nothing to express, but 
rather true that they do not see the ap- 
plicability of the things they are inter- 
ested in to a specific medium of expres- 
sion. It is the task of the teacher, first, to 
show them how they can put their expe- 
riences into dramatic form and, then, to 
lead them into more mature lines of 
thought and experience. 

The written work must observe the 
conventions of our language and must 
show good taste in the propriety of its 
standard of usage. When these things are 
imposed externally and artificially on a 
student in a formal situation, teaching of 


mastery is difficult. When a poorly writ 
ten piece of work is ‘“‘broadcast,”’ its care- 
lessness becomes so glaringly obvious 
that the author will not need to be lec- 
tured about his need for improvement. 

Radio dramatics can be used in the 
teaching of literature as well as in the 
teaching of composition. The very prox 
ess of adapting a novel, especially a 
classic, into an hour radio show will make 
it necessary for students to grasp the 
central idea and the importance of inci- 
dent, to judge character and understand 
its place in the story. The necessity of 
cutting the novel to make it fit the time 
requirements of a radio play, and the 
work involved in putting the entire story 
into dialogue, tend to deepen the stu- 
dent’s understanding of what he is study 
ing. Besides, it is more fun that way; so 
much so that students do not notice how 
much harder they have to work. When a 
production schedule has to be followed, 
with a date set in advance for the per 
formance, students discover what it is to 
have to keep contracts. Nearly always 
they are faced with the dilemma of 
longer hours of work or a poorly pro 
duced show. Generally, they will take 
the longer hours. 


EPILOGUE 

Before long many of the boys—and 
girls—in our classes will be in the army. 
There they will discover what as high- 
school students they already suspected, 
that in the army (as in life) the niceties 
and purisms of language are not consid- 
ered highly important in themselves. 
What these boys will need will be a sense 
of self-assurance, an inner poise to keep 
them from being swept away by the 
change in environment. If they know 
what values they hold worth keeping, the 
adaptation to army life will hold few 
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dangers. Because it gives the student a 
deeper appreciation of the meaning of a 
work of literature or of the importance of 


formulating his thoughts clearly and 
forcefully, radio dramatics can be made a 
contribution to such an end. 





“IN THE FOUR SEAS ALL MEN ARE BROTHERS” 


MINNIE RUGG' 


It was an auspicious day for China 
when Class gAqg first glimpsed the cover 
of Shen of the Sea. ‘The tiny silhouetted 
folk dressed in the traditional manner 
and flaunting tantalizing pigtails set into 
motion an adventure which brought us 
the realities, past and present, of four 
hundred and fifty million allies and 
forged a link in the chain of the United 
Nations. All the popular fallacies con- 
cerning our Chinese neighbors—the Chi- 
nese as opium smokers, “‘sneaks,”’ “‘mur- 
derers,”’ and laundrymen from whom one 
snatched the family collars and ran for 
fear of being kidnapped—were aired. 
When the class left the room that first 
morning, two facts were established 
that these prejudices when traced to 
their source were the results of “old 
wives’ tales,’ comics, and movie im- 
pressions; and that wherever Chinese 
lived in the community they were not a 
part of the community life. 

Obviously there was a job to be done, 
but I knew it would not be difficult. For 
that night some newspaper would picture 
the true soul of China speaking in the 
tense faces of a band of women guerrilla 
fighters, a gang of road-builders, a group 
of American-trained Chinese aviators. 
In some corner Mme Chiang Kai-shek 
would speak up for democracy; and on 
Monday a picture or an article would be 





* Teacher of English in the Barratt Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


lying on my desk as a token of interest. 
And so it happened. New China, reso- 
lute and unyielding in a five-year fight 
against the Japanese for a way of life 
which these children thought was a pure- 
ly American possession, provided the 
springboard into an appreciation and 
understanding of China’s civilization. 

It is difficult to plot the course the 
work took. We traveled between the 
past and the present as material and in- 
terest dictated. Old and New China met 
on the Great Wall and the Burma Road. 
The endurance and skill which created 
an engineering feat when the rest of the 
world was in its infancy built the Burma 
Road under the nightmare of Japanese 
aerial bombardments. ‘The words of 
Mme Chiang Kai-shek—‘Friends in 
America, the Chinese people are fighting 
your fight for freedom and democracy” 
—found corroboration in the wisdom of 
ancient and revered Confucius, who cen- 
turies ago had said that “‘in the four seas 
all men are brothers” and early laid a 
plan for world peace. The Chinese could 
remember other invaders: Genghis 
Khan, whose strategy invoked modern 
parallels, and subsequent Mongolian 
tribes had in waves of conquest swept 
over the land in an attempt to super- 
impose a foreign will, only to end by be- 
coming a part of China. Old peace-lov- 
ing China whom the world had forgotten 
for centuries had given us many gifts 
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too—printing, tea, porcelain, silk, gun- 
powder put to the pacific use of fire- 
crackers, the science of terracing, prov- 
erbs to guide the ways of men, and a 
great reverence for learning. China’s 
most famous men were not her warriors 
but her poets and scholars. If the Ameri- 
can instructor in the Arizona flying field 
called the Chinese pilots his smartest stu- 
dents; if, as Dr. Su, representative of the 
local United China Relief, pointed out 
in his visit to us, Chinese students 
trekked thousands of miles west to estab- 
lish schools in caves away from Japanese 
bombs; it was the nurture and spirit of 
old China responding to a new challenge. 
Thus was created a concept of a civiliza- 
tion which, as Donald once expressed it, 
‘“‘was advanced when the rest of Europe 
was nothing but a horde of Teutonic 
tribes.” 

As the work progressed, certain funda- 
mental approaches emerged to guide our 
thinking. Wherever possible, similarity 
of mores was established. Old China’s 
belief in evil spirits? But American his- 
tory could tell tales of belief in witchcraft 
before the age of science. And who 
among us still did not have secret mis- 
givings about Friday the thirteenth, a 
black cat, or a broken mirror. We ended 
by trying to construct a dragon kite— 
not because we wished to drive away evil 
spirits but because flying kites, thanks to 
China, was great fun. Rice? What a sur- 
prise to learn after a perusal of Chinese 
menus that their use of vegetables and 
sea food is an example we vitamin-con- 
scious Americans could well follow. 
China’s ‘‘Who’s Who” could boast of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, whose efforts to achieve na- 
tional unity recalled some of our own 
leaders past and present. Nature, too, 
made us kin, for a study of the map re- 
vealed that Chinese children scanning 


the skies for Japanese planes at night 
would identify the same constellations as 
ourselves. 

This reasoning approach helped us to 
understand differences. Perhaps the sin- 
gle most constructive experience here 
was our series of lessons on the language 
of China and its music. The children, in- 
trigued by the strangeness of Chinese 
writing, had been stuffing their class 
clipping portfolio with examples of Chi- 
nese characters, remarking also on the 
peculiar singsong quality of Chinese 
speech they noted in their infrequent 
trips to Chinatown. With Albert’s en 
thusiastic support (the result of his read 
ing of Peeps at Many Lands) I was able 
to furnish the class with some revealing 
experiences. ‘The Chinese must be pret- 
ty smart if they can learn to write four 
thousand of these,’ one boy commented 
as a group perspired in an attempt at the 
board to reproduce one character ac- 
curately. ‘‘No wonder a lot of Chinese 
can’t write,’’ remarked another; ‘“‘it’s so 
hard.’’ When three young Chinese boy 
visitors from a near-by Americanization 
class spoke Chinese and read from a 
newspaper, we understood that the sing 
song quality in their voices was dictated 
by the necessity to differentiate a limited 
number of sounds vocally for the sake of 
meaning. After a report and discussiop 
of the place of mass singing in building 
China’s morale, we heard the ‘Chee Lai’”’ 
records. The monotony of some of the 
songs as compared with others showing 
occidental influence was, we learned 
from a music teacher, the result of the 
limitations imposed upon oriental music 
by a confining pentatonic scale. 


During these activities there was grad- 


ually developing a spirit of inquiry—a 
demand for true facts and _ reliable 
sources which grew quite naturally out 


of questions directed to visitors. ‘‘Is it 
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true that Chinese work for less money 
than others?” ‘“‘Why are most Chinese 
laundrymen?” ‘“‘Why don’t they do 
other work?” were some of the questions 
which confronted Dr. Su after his talk. 
If a book report or article was presented, 
the date of publication, source, and ex- 
tent of the author’s knowledge of China 
had to be ascertained immediately. 
Once, during a discussion of comics as a 
means of developing attitudes, I asked 
why the class had never told me about 
Milton Caniff’s comic strip, “Terry and 
the Pirates.’’ In amazement they cho- 
rused, “‘But we didn’t know if it was 
true.’’ An article in the June issue of 
Coronet Magazine reassured them. Now 
Terry in his adventures among the fight- 
ing Chinese has not only a devoted au- 
dience but a critical one. 

Obviously, however, no book was a 
substitute for firsthand information— 
and that could come from only one 
source. Besides, we had early agreed 
that we knew little or nothing of our Chi- 
nese neighbors and that if we were to 
prove our friendship for China we should 
have to start in our communities. In ad- 
dition to speakers, therefore, we inter- 
viewed Chinese neighbors and went to 
them frequently with questions, were 
encouraged to speak to Chinese Ameri- 
cans in our armed services when we saw 
them on the street, wrote to Chinese- 
American children in another school (and 
received enthusiastic and informative 
answers), visited the United China Re- 
lief headquarters, and planned a trip to 
Chinatown, which did not materialize 
because our speakers were not available 
during the day. 

Perhaps this story will best attest to 
our critical approach to facts. During 
the latter part of the term each day’s 
work was introduced by a brief summary 


of news about China’s fighting fronts 


é 


broadcast over a homemade microphone 
bearing the station initials UCR. The 
children had difficulty in simplifying de- 
tailed newspaper accounts. After some 
discussion of technique I gave a model 
broadcast concluding with “And guess 
who is said to be coming to America? 
The beauteous Mme Chiang Kai-shek!” 
A little fellow quietly inquired, ‘‘Is she 
really beautiful?’’ Up sprang Philip and 
towering above the questioner shouted, 
“You shouldn’t ask questions like that. 
She doesn’t have to be beautiful on the 
outside. Maybe she has a beautiful per- 
sonality and stuff like that!’ But the 
questioner, unperturbed, looked up and 
in a gentle, patient voice worthy of Con- 
fucius answered, “Yes, Philip, but we 
take our facts serious and I got to know 
if she is beautiful.”’ 

As I have said before, the primary in- 
centive for our work was a tremendous 
admiration for the fighting spirit of the 
Chinese and a sincere gratitude for their 
struggle on our behalf. The display on 
the bulletin board headed “Our Chinese 
Friends’’—pictures, articles, and maps 
supplied by the class and arranged by a 
committee—provided a daily testament 
to this heroism. No wonder American 
aviators felt impelled to enlist in the 
A.V.G. Chinese-Americans, hard at 
work in Red Cross classes, in the armed 
forces, and in war-bond drives were fur- 
ther proof of a people’s wholehearted 
support of democracy everywhere. Per- 
haps the greatest tribute paid to China 
was in the sentence of a boy who wrote 
after hearing the ‘‘Chee Lai’ records: “‘] 
liked the ‘Chinese Farmer’s Song’ best 
because it came from the hearts of Chi- 
nese farmers to keep their morale up and 
was not written by a famous person just 
for money.” 

It was inevitable that our work should 
culminate in a concrete expression of this 





< 


understanding; and it came when a com- 
mittee of three boys undertook to launch 
a United China Relief Fund drive. I 
think the spirit of the children will reveal 
itself in these excerpts of the initial dis- 
cussion of the campaign. The chairman, 
in concluding the presentation: ‘“We’ve 
talked all term. Now’s the time to act. 
What good is talk without action?” A 
girl’s answer to the question of when to 
begin collection: ‘The Chinese don’t 
wait to do the things they have to do so 
why do we? Let’s start now!’ On the 
problem of whether or not to list the 
amount of individual contributors: 
“Mrs. Rugg, we don’t have to do that. 
You can tell by the attitude we showed 
all term whether or not we gave as much 
as we could.” 

In order further to clarify the purpose 
of the campaign and stimulate contribu- 
tions, three skits were planned by the 
members of the committee with the help 
of the class. Using the living-theater 
technique, they showed clearly and dra- 
matically an understanding of China’s 
fight in our behalf and of our responsi- 
bility to her. Two dollars and twenty- 
five cents was collected and taken by the 
committee to the United China Relief 
headquarters. The last sentence of the 
letter acknowledging receipt of the 
money read: “Your friendship and as- 
sistance to the Chinese people will help 
lay the foundation of a new and better 
world.” 

How specifically did this study of 
China lead the children to a greater un- 
derstanding and appreciation of their 
one hundred and thirty million fellow- 
Americans? For, while subject matter is 
important, its result must always be a 
way of thinking, working, and living 
which will bring the greatest democratic 
good to the greatest number. ‘This 
broader orientation came with discussion 
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of why some Chinese migrated to Ameri- 
ca. Our map, “America, One Nation 
Composed of Many Nations,” showed 
clearly their work as road-builders and 
mineworkers. Obviously they came for 
greater economic freedom. But the map 
also revealed that America, unlike other 
lands, had gathered to herself the peoples 
of the whole world. Why did they come 
to America? Our knowledge of history 
and of our own parents’ migration 
helped us to understand the conditions 
which started the great pilgrimage to our 
shores. All these people, as the map and 
the “Americans All” bulletin board 
proved, shared and were sharing in the 
building and defense of our country. 
What, then, is an American? An Ameri- 
can, we decided, is anyone, regardless of 
religion, nationality, or race, who loves 
his country enough to work for its 
growth and the defense of its democracy. 
Thus was settled the perplexing problem 
of distinguishing a Chinese from a Japa- 
nese, an American from one who is un- 
American—not the dictators’ way of dis- 
tinguishing, in terms of differing physical 
characteristics or religious beliefs, but in 
terms of philosophy and work. We con- 
stantly strove to implement this princi- 
ple. “Chink,” or even the accidental 
“‘Chinee,” had been previously out- 
lawed as an expression of prejudice. Now 
all name-calling deserved the same criti- 
cism. Our respect for the work of all of 
America’s people grew. Each picture of 
Corporal Joe Louis gathered a crowd 
around the bulletin board. Paul Robe- 
son’s concerts became important news. 
A letter to Pearl Buck from one of the 
students commended her not only for her 
work for China but for her efforts on be- 
half of our own national unity. Once we 
were considering a program to increase 
friendliness for our Chinese neighbors. 
One boy wrote, “One way to strengthen 
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our friendship is to establish a small com- 
munity club in your neighborhood. 
(here may not be any Chinese near you, 
but that’s all the more reason for inviting 
them from a different community. But 
we wouldn’t invite just the Chinese. We 
would invite everyone regardless of creed 
or color.” 

For the people of Class gAg the class- 
room was the testing-ground of this new 
concept of America’s people. How best 
could we work with one another to prove 
ourselves a part of them? Here, too, 
China answered. Obviously she could 
accomplish her amazing singlehanded re- 
sistance because of one outstanding qual- 
ity—a unity that included not only her 
men and women but all of her children. 
We as young Americans were engaged in 
the same struggle. If we were to learn 
our victory lessons, we too would have to 
work in the same unified way. From the 
very beginning a premium had been 
placed on what we called the volunteer 
spirit and group responsibility in sharing 
activity. But if we were to do all the 
work there was to be done, not only 
could we no longer indulge in all the 
things we liked to do but we should have 
to accept the challenge of difficult or new 
jobs. Individual initiative with the aid of 
the group rose in importance and sig- 
nificance. 

Since oral English was one of our ma- 
jor problems, it will provide us with the 
best examples of reactions to this new 
approach. William loved to build things, 
and his bamboo stilts and copy of an in- 
tricate Chinese toy won the applause of 
the class. But his shyness in entering in- 
to class discussions and presenting oral 
reports was a problem. The boys sug- 
gested that he volunteer for such work as 
the only means of overcoming his dif- 
ficulties, and they offered to coach him. 
To hear William struggle through his 


first report and give others with in- 
creased poise was proof to the students 
not only that we overcome difficulties by 
facing them but that difficulties shared 
become easier. Elizabeth presented the 
same problem, but because she was less 
courageous than William we decided to 
encourage her to participate in class dis- 
cussion even if her contribution was just 
an answer to a chairman’s question in 
summarizing. Gradually, however, Eliz- 
abeth grew less afraid. Her willingness 
to supplement a radio report someone 
had made showed a real desire to over- 
come her hesitancy. At the end of the 
term when she told us about one of Pearl 
Buck’s Chinese short stories we felt that 
our campaign, ending as it did in new 
voices for China, had achieved results. 

Those teachers who are acquainted 
with the Role of the English Teacher in 
Wartime will recognize this study as an 
attempt to place English in the service of 
democracy. However, they will natural- 
ly want to know how language growth 
was influenced and affected. I spoke be- 
fore of our reactions to the language of 
China. Its complexity made our own 
seem much simpler. ‘The students had 
also remarked on the meticulous care 
with which educated Chinese spoke Eng- 
lish. I constantly utilized these facts 
when sentence structure or sentence be- 
ginners threatened to bog us down. Be- 
sides, there was a broader aspect to the 
whole question of using English: If we 
wished to convince others of the great- 
ness of our Chinese allies; if, armed with 
a new concept of what it is to be an 
American, we wished to propagandize for 
our own national unity; we must first 
capture attention with the correctness, 
forcefulness, and economy of our Eng- 
lish. It was with this idea in mind that 
the class listened to a report or a discus- 
sion, and it was to improve this function 
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of English that we gradually learned to 
give and receive constructive criticism. 

Vocabulary became an all-important 
acquisition in reading picture captions, 
newspapers, and magazine articles. Here 
the bulletin-board committee performed 
a great service. Beside their display they 
always listed difficult words or phrases 
appearing in the various items. A vocab- 
ulary list was also a part of the presenta- 
tion of any report. Our Chinese vocabu- 
lary individually kept in our notebooks 
consisted of any words we met through- 
out our study whose meaning or identifi- 
cation we wished to retain. Words like 
sampan, ideograph, pentatonic, oriental, 
occidental, guerrilla, isolated, democratic, 
morale, found ready use in oral and writ- 
ten English. As our vocabularies in- 
creased, language experiences became 
easier and more pleasurable. 

Because there was an emphasis on the 
acquisition of facts in _ influencing 
thought, a certain shift in reading inter- 
est took place. Books and articles con- 
taining factual content became more im- 
portant. This meant not only history 
books, magazines, and newspapers but 
books of fiction where characters moved 
against a background of information. 
Since here the facts were often woven in- 
cidentally into the story, it was necessary 
to develop a critical eye. One question 
always asked in reading a book of fiction 
on China was: “What did we learn about 
the country and its people that we didn’t 
know before?”’ Books like Isaac Head- 
land’s translation of Chinese nursery 
rhymes; China Quest, by Elizabeth Fore- 
man Lewis; Mary Brewster Hollister’s 
River Children; and The Pageant of Chi- 
nese History, by Elizabeth Seeger, in ad- 
dition to the excitement of their stories, 
yielded a rich harvest of information to 
stimulate talking and writing experi- 
ences. That facts became important to 


the children in forming attitudes was evi- 
dent in their answer to Emmett’s method 
of combating Chinese prejudice. He 
wrote: ‘“‘Whenever I hear a person call a 
Chinese a ‘Chink’ I ask him has this so- 
called ‘Chink’ done anything to him. 
The answer nine times out of ten is no 
Then I tell him he should not call people 
names who do not deserve them.” ‘The 
class instantly pointed out the weakness 
of his argument—“‘Just telling a person 
to stop calling names wouldn’t do it. 
You didn’t tell him any facts about the 
Chinese people to make him want to 
stop.” 

As the children and I reviewed the 
term’s work there was much left undone 
or incomplete. Factors of time and seri- 
ous intellectual problems imposed defi- 
nite limitations. The technique of fact 
selection, particularly in newspaper 
reading, was far from perfect. More in 
the way of creative writing could have 
been attempted. A movie ‘China 
America’s Western Front,” and a visit 
to a Chinese exhibit ina museum would 
certainly have enriched our appreciation. 

But if I choose to remember one aspect 
of our common experience which gives 
me an assurance of accomplishment, | 
have but to think back on the many 
times group decisions were called for and 
made with gratifying maturity. 


“Shall we ask Dr. Su to visit our class 
or invite him to the assembly? Remem- 
ber we’re the only class studying China.”’ 

“Tt won’t do much good just to have 
Dr. Su come here and talk to us. Let’s 
invite him to speak to the assembly. It 
might educate other children and get 
them started doing this work.”’ 


“Shall we take a trip to Chinatown? 
We could invite the speakers to the class- 
room instead.” 
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‘““There’s a limit to what you can learn 
in a classroom.”’ 


‘Shall I spend money for Chinese 
food? Don’t you think, rather, that the 
money should be added to your relief 
fund?” 

“But, Mrs. Rugg, we want to get rid 
of prejudice. Some people in this room 
may have a prejudice against Chinese 
food because they never tasted it. If 
they eat it, they’ll see how good it is.”’ 


Some months ago a committee ap- 
pointed by the American Council on Ed- 
ucation published a report on the need of 
extended studies of the Far East. If we 
are to convince the peoples of the Far 
Kast of the sincerity of our war and post- 
war aims we shall have to do more than 
engage in abstract declarations. We shall 
have to develop an understanding of our 
interdependence and an appreciation for 
their history, their culture, and their po- 
tentialities. Only so can we achieve the 
community of action necessary for vic- 
tory and the democracy necessary for a 
lasting peace. This is a job that can well 
start in the English classroom. 


SOME HELPFUL MATERIAL 
MAP 


“America, One Nation Composed of Many 
Nations.”’ Council against Intolerance, Lin- 
coln Building, New York City. 


~I 
NO 
vi 


POSTERS 


“This Man Is Your Friend Series.’”’ Office of 
Facts and Figures, Washington, D.C. 


RECORDINGS AND RADIO SCRIPT 


Americans All, Immigrants All. Office of Edu 
cation, Washington, D.C. 

“Chee Lai”—Songs of New China. Keynote 
Recordings. Available at any music store. 


BOOKS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Mabel C. Mead. Children’s Books on the Orient. 
390 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

A Letter from Madame Chiang Kai Shek to Boys 
and Girls across the Sea. Golden Rule 
Foundation, Lincoln Building, New York 
City. 

We're All Americans. Teachers’ Manual No. 2. 
Council against Intolerance. 


TEACHER REFERENCES 


“Eastern Studies in American Schools.” Civic 
Leader, March 30, 1942. 

List of references on the Far East. Civic Leader, 
April 27, 1942. 

Toward Understanding China. Bibliography by 
Arthur Hummel. American Library Associa 
tion, 1942. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations for Geog 
raphy of the Far East, 129 East Fifty-second 
St., New York City. 

The East and West Association, 40 East Forty 
ninth St., New York City. 

China after Five Years of War. Chinese News 
Service, 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
$1.00. 

Local United Relief Headquarters, films for 
speakers, books, maps, posters. Main office: 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 








THE ROLE OF THE ENGLISH TEACHER IN WARTIME 


MARION C. SHERIDAN’ 


Can the teaching of English in Ameri- 
can high schools remain unchanged by 
our entrance into World War II? And 
should it? If not, how should it be 
changed? 

Early last December a request came 
from the National Council of Teachers of 
English for an answer to those questions. 
It was somewhat difficult to reply. War 
had been declared, but the question was 
an intellectual or an academic one. To- 
day it is difficult to reply; not, however, 
because it is an intellectual question, but 
because emotion has intruded. With 
members of your circle or your family in 
the fighting forces somewhere in the At- 
lantic or Pacific or somewhere in the 
world, it is difficult to be objective. It is 
difficult in the face of practical considera- 
tions that enter into the daily activities 
of a teacher. 

A few days after Christmas there was 
a memorable meeting in Chicago. The 
Executive Committee, the Planning 
Commission of the National Council, and 
English teachers—chiefly from the Chi- 
cago area—considered the role of the 
English teacher in wartime. The group 
was given galley sheets with the replies 
of individuals to the questions asked 
early in December. Subsequently the 
views were printed in the February Eng- 
lish Journal. Small groups and large 
groups—with Dr. De Boer as an able dis- 
cussion leader for the large groups—ex- 

* Head of the English department in the New 
Haven (Conn.) High School and second vice-presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
This talk was given April 25, 1942, to the English 
teachers of the eastern zone of the New York State 
Teachers Association. 


/ 


changed ideas for two days. The result 
was the statement, “The Role of the 
English Teacher in Wartime,” incorpo 
rating and emphasizing the report of the 
Committee on Basic Aims. Another re- 
sult was the preparation of pamphlets, 
Teaching English in Wartime and Think 
ing Together: Promoting Democracy 
through Class Discussion. 

It is only too evident that the world 
has changed. It is not the same as it was 
at the beginning of August, 1941, when 
I journeyed from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco on the streamliner ‘‘City of San 
Francisco,” crowded with youthful, at- 
tractive Japanese men and women and 
their well-behaved children, said to be 
rushing back to Japan because of the po- 
litical situation. It is not the same world 
that we lived in when the Council met in 
Atlanta at Thanksgiving in 1941. How 
far we have traveled in that short space 
of time! 

Those who raised the question of the 
role of the English teacher in the emer- 
gency had vision. We need direction. 
Attitudes change from day to day. In 
December emphasis was on winning the 
peace after the war. Murmurings have 
since hinted that it may not be best to 
dwell upon the peace after the war, not 
to attempt to follow the biblical injunc- 


tion to be found in Matthew: ‘But I 
say to you, Love your enemies: do good 


to them that hate you; and pray 
for them that persecute and calum- 
niate.”” It has been suggested that such 
a point of view assumes a victory, as- 
sumes that we are conquerors—merciful, 
to be sure, but nevertheless conquerors— 
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when the pressing need is not conversion 
to the ways of peace after a war, but con- 
version, physical and mental, to the ways 
of war. In Steinbeck’s novel The Moon Is 
Down the conquered knew the ways of 
peace. 

As educators we are faced not only 
with the teaching of English but with the 
whole question of education during the 
war. Every administrator and teacher 
that I know is earnestly trying to do 
what is best for the world, for the nation, 
and for his community, which consists so 
largely of students and their parents. 
The situation calls for a consideration of 
values. Teachers must weigh in the bal- 
ance, on one side, education; on the 
other, fatigue, from paid service in de- 
fense work; fatigue, from hours of volun- 
tary service in first aid, nutrition, or air- 
raid work; fatigue, from involuntary 
service in the war effort. Already a 
teacher has said of another teacher, 
“Please forgive what he said. His nerves 
are on edge.” 

After extra hours of war work, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, are teachers 
fresh, rested, sparkling, calm, poised? 
Are they prepared for their work as edu- 
cators? 

Pupils without foresight have been de- 
lighted with enforced changes. In some 
cases brief vacations have been almost 
doubled. Pupils regret that the school 
newspaper has not been published, but 
they are consolable in that a report card 
has been omitted. College entrance re- 
quirements have been modified. Distrac- 
tions are numerous and often lucrative. 

This is war. Community responsibili- 
ties are more than ever desirable. We 
must strain very fiber to win. We shall 
have cause for rejoicing if all our air raids 
continue to be drills and not disasters. 
What is the way to win the war—and the 
peace? 


~ 
N 
~ 


Few public spokesmen in America dis- 
sent from the necessity for education, ed- 
ucation of the full potentialities of each 
individual. Dr. Alonzo Grace, the com- 
missioner of education in Connecticut, 
expressed the idea with directness: 

One need not feel that he is failing to aid his 
country because he devotes his effort to the 
school program. We are engaged in one of the 
most important enterprises in a democracy. 
Shall we volunteer for work? For service as 
air raid wardens? .... Rationing procedures? 
I should say, by all means, when one’s health 
and effectiveness in the classroom are not im- 
paired. But one is not failing to serve his coun- 
try by doing the teaching job better—more pa- 
tience—more understanding. 


The recent report of Will Hays on The 
Motion Picture in a World at War began: 


“Business as usual” is a counsel of compla- 
cency which everyone today rightly repudiates. 
.... First things come first, and there is noth- 
ing which takes precedence over the duties of 
WEE. 25 But business cannot, and should 
not, go on as usual; there are some phases of 
national life so essential to our well-being and 
for victory that they should be intensified 
rather than diminished. Education must go on. 
The services of religion must be uninterrupted. 
.... Whatever upholds moral standards and 
contributes to morale must be sustained—in 
fact, augmented. For these things to go on as 
usual—even more intensely than usual—is not 
a distraction from the war effort. These things 
strengthen the sinews of our people and fortify 
them, as much as armaments and leadership, 
for the grim and arduous enterprise in which 
they are now engaged. 


Reported from London on April 18 
was the Children’s Charter, a possible 
platform for the allied nations. Three of 
the six aims are directly our province: 
“The personality of the child is sacred; 
and needs of the child must be the foun- 
dation of any good educational system. 
Every child shall have equal opportunity 
of access to the nation’s stores of knowl- 
edge and wisdom. There shall be full- 
time schooling for every child.” The 
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president of the British Board of Educa- 
tion declared education the greatest fac- 
tor contributing to peace in the future. 

So much for education in general. Now 
for English in particular. When some 
English teachers were asked about the 
teaching of English in the emergency, 
they advised teaching the meaning of 
military insignia. In the opinion of many 
of us, such instruction would result mere- 
ly in a skill as distinguished from know]- 
edge; it would represent a short view 
rather than a long one. The same is true 
of the teacher who would favor the ‘‘in- 
side” series by Gunther but would see no 
merit in Chinese or Mexican legends, 
South American literature, or American 
folklore. 

English has had a favored place in the 
curriculum. Several forces might seem to 
operate to deprive it of that position; for 
example, fused or integrated courses, the 
present concentration upon mathemat- 
ics, physics, and training for industry. 
But English has vitality. It is a powerful 
subject, far more than drills or skills. It 
is a means of communication seldom if 
ever mastered; a means of stimulating 
emotion, of effecting success or failure, 
with the sorrow that failure brings. It is 
a means of sharpening perceptions and 
understandings. Recent studies of lan- 
guage have made us reflect upon lan- 
guage in action; upon the importance of 
tone, gesture, and intent; upon the cha- 
meleon quality of words. An apprecia- 
tion of the English language has been 
taught through emphasis upon simple 
words and their context. 

A democracy depends upon the use of 
words, upon the ability to understand 
and to discuss questions of freedom, lib- 
erty, labor; upon the ability to trace the 
course of thought and to detect specious 
arguments, those of your friends or those 


in magazines or books or those communi- 
cated through the radio. We questioned 
the junior who wrote in an original play 
for broadcasting, ‘‘Wars are never won 
by words.”’ He came to see that words 
may be bullets. The pamphlet Thinking 
Together illustrates discussion methods. 

Reading difficulties may really be lan- 
guage difficulties. The passage whether 
printed or spoken may be beyond the 
would-be reader’s comprehension. 

In the interpretation of literature, war 
brings orientation. It makes old things 
new. Consider possible reactions to this 
passage from A. Edward Newton’s James 
Boswell—His Book in 1918 when it was 
published and during the Battle of Brit- 
ain. 

James Boswell is coming into his own. The 
biographer will outlive the essayist, brilliant 
and wonderful writer though he be; and I ven- 
ture on the prophecy that, when the traveler 
from New Zealand takes his stand on the ruined 
arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of 
St. Paul’s, he will have a pocket edition of Bos- 
well with him, in which to read something of 
the lives of those strange people who inhabite« 
that vast solitude when it was called London. 


Human struggles in books have 
strange power to move. Everyone can 
make a list of books reborn for him 
through the total war with its end of four 
or more freedoms: A Tale of Two Cities, 
The Old Lady Shows Her Medals, Clive, 
War and Peace, Victory, Broad and Alien 
Is the Land, and The Return of the Native, 
with its ageless, imperturbable heath. 
The National Council pamphlet Teaching 
English in Wartime suggests groups and 
titles. Literature is a storehouse of the 
experience of mankind, of human beings; 
it is one of the humanities. It transcends 
anything that can be measured by a 
short-answer test. The objectivity of lit- 
erature may truly console and sustain, as 
Arnold said of poetry. Its peace and se- 
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renity may give balance and a sense of 
normalcy, and fortitude, when total war 
dominates the situation. 

People like books. Education has to 
be devised for soldiers in Iceland, for ex- 
ample, with four hours of daylight and a 
lack of actual warfare. Books are sought 
for soldiers. Tested books, sometimes 
forbiddingly called classics, have a wide 
sale in many inexpensive forms. 

Norman Cousins in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature criticized the ending of 
The Moon Is Down. To me as an English 
teacher with a faith in the memorizing of 
great literature, there was excitement in 
the repetition at a crucial moment of a 
passage learned, imperfectly learned as a 
schoolboy, a passage from Socrates’ 
A pology. 

Poetry is close to people, not caviar to 
the general. Unsuspected people try to 
write it: doctors, secretaries, bookkeep- 
ing teachers. As creator, Robert Frost 
plunged his all to write it. Masefield’s 
devotion is familiar knowledge. In the 
April Atlantic Howard Spring told of 
John Drinkwater’s reading of poetry dur- 
ing the last World War wherever men 
would listen, and there was plenty of evi- 
dence of the success of the ‘‘astonishing 
experiment.” To quote: ‘Men filled the 
rooms where he read, and _ listened 
breathless—men of every rank, commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned, and of ev- 
ery sort, down even to those one would 
have considered hopeless ‘toughs.’ It 
was a remarkable demonstration of the 
appeal of pure poetry,” which Drink- 
water, then unknown, felt was the most 
exciting thing in life. Norman Corwin 
and Archibald MacLeish, too, have 
found uses for poetry. 


A. E. Newton in London saw delight- 
ful ghosts, including the former inhabi- 
tants of Gough Square. Teachers who 
have taught for a number of years may 
see ghosts in their classrooms, often de- 
lightful ones, sometimes problem ghosts, 
of those who have come for English and 
have gone out into the world to honor or 
obscurity. They help us to know the 
present occupants of our classrooms, and 
English teachers have been found to 
know more of their pupils than teachers 
of other subjects. It is almost inevitable 
from the nature of English teaching. 
English teachers cannot always know 
what is happening at home. Recently 
parents have confessed that they have 
been so busy with war work that they 
have not known. It is more than ever im- 
portant that English teachers see the 
whole problem of education and the sig- 
nificant contribution of language and lit- 
erature to the development of the maxi- 
mum power of each individual who has 
the privilege of living in our democracy. 
In a war-torn world pupils must have a 
feeling of security that comes from the 
ability to use language and to interpret 
it. They must have understanding that 
comes from an emotional as well as an 
intellectual study of human beings as re- 
vealed by literature. Arnold said of po- 
etry, and I believe truly of all literature, 
that the instinct of self-preservation will 
keep it alive. The role of the English 
teacher in the emergency is to try to 
think through our plight with considera- 
tion for the language that we hold dear, 
the books that are treasure-houses of ex- 
perience, and the generation which will 
need, as we all do, balance, tolerance, 
sympathy, and courage. 
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THE ENGLISH TEACHER IN THE 
PRESENT EMERGENCY 


In these days of national crisis, when 
man-power is being mobilized for military 
service, for agriculture, and for defense pro- 
duction, the question of teaching English in 
the high school may not seem to be a par- 
ticularly vital one. Perhaps you, an English 
teacher, find yourself with a group of men. 
One is a flier. Another works in the ship- 
yards. A third belongs to one of those mys- 
terious government agencies and hints that 
he could, but of course won’t, tell things of 
really great importance. When the conver- 
sation gets around to you, will you feel a bit 
hesitant and then say, deprecatingly, ‘Well, 
I—teach English’’? 

Perhaps it is hard for a_ high-school 
teacher to feel that, in these times, he is 
really contributing to our nation’s effort. It 
is true that tanks don’t come out of a text- 
book. It is true that no perfectly construct- 
ed sentence ever launched a ship. But do 
you realize that we hold in our hands the 
most vital weapon for national solidarity— 
national unity? That weapon is the power- 
ful cohesive influence of a national tongue. 
If that thought has never occurred to you, 
look about you at the use which other na- 
tions have made of it. Ireland, in an at- 
tempt to build up national solidarity, has 
offered bonus grades to any student who re- 
cites, orally or in writing, in Gaelic. Soviet 
Russia has realized it. Czarist Russia, which 
fell apart easily at the attack of the German 
armies, had 859 newspapers, with a circula- 
tion of 3,000,000. Soviet Russia possesses 
over eight thousand papers with a circula- 
tion of 36,000,000. The Soviets have en- 
couraged national poets and national art. 
Certainly we must look beyond mere tanks 
and guns to find the secret of the magnificent 
stand Russia has made, and that stand must 


be due to the devotion to, and belief in 
Russia brought about by encouragement of 
literacy and pride in a national language 
group. 

It is time that we stopped treating Amer- 
ican literature lightly, as something experi- 
mental, of transient interest as compared 
to the works of the English masters. Just as 
truly as the national language has a cohesive 
effect, so too can our national literature help 
in bringing about a national unity based on 
better understanding between geographic, 
industrial, and class groups in the United 
States. 

What does a city union mean to an aver- 
age farmer? What does the farm bloc mean 
to a trade-unionist? In each case, merely an 
obstinate, opposed mass, which seeks legis- 
lation inimical to the good of the other 
party. If, through our high-school litera- 
ture, we can bring to light the human equa- 
tion, if we can show these interest groups 
to one another as composed of individuals 
remarkably like themselves in interests 
other than occupational, if we can see the 
little man beneath the movement, we have 
made a real stride toward a better under- 
standing which may eventually undermine 
the rigid self-interest of pressure groups. 

The usual effect of travel is the realization 
that there is, after all, very little difference 
between the residents of any given localities 
in the United States. It is the duty of the 
teacher of literature to make reading substi- 
tute for that travel which in most cases, now 
more than ever, is not available—to make a 
student in Chicago realize that under the 
name of southerner, Texan, New Yorker, or 
Montana miner, there is a person very like 
himself, whose only bar to a mutual under- 
standing is a lack of acquaintance. 

Literature has its place in the building-up 
of a faith in the future of America through a 
pride in its past. The growth and expansion 
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of our country as we find it pictured by Irv- 
ing and Cooper, or in the works of Parkman 
or Bret Harte; the bloody struggle for union 
in the War between the States which Benét 
shows us in “John Brown’s Body,” and the 
supreme faith of Walt Whitman in the fu- 
ture of this husky young giant among the 
older nations—a faith repeated by Sandburg 
and passed on to the other moderns—can be 
of inestimable value in creating that devo- 
tion to our country which, alone, can bring 
national solidarity. 

Let us teach our two great documents— 
the Constitution and the Declaration of In- 
dependence—not as dry history but as real, 
living literature. Let us keep them before 
our students so that we may remember what 
America means to us—why we look upon 
America as the last hope of freedom for man. 
They are splendid reading—beautiful exam- 
ples of the best American prose style. Cer- 
tainly American literature contains much of 
the material needed to create a feeling of 
national unity, and it can be a potent force, 
if rightly handled, in creating that national 
solidarity which we must have if we are to 
survive as a nation. 

Germany, through tremendous emphasis 
on this very point of racial language and lit- 
erary background, has whipped up a fanatic 
devotion to a creed which, to us, can mean 
no more than the life of an ant in its regi- 
mented society. If Germany, which offers 
to the individual absolutely nothing except 
the part of a cog in a machine, can produce 
such devotion, what should not we, who 
teach in a land that still offers a man some- 
thing worth living for, be able to do? 

Certainly the teacher of English can do 
much to help build a faith in America that 
will contribute immeasurably to national 
unity. If we can build a pride in our Ameri- 
can language, in the fluency of its use, in the 
tradition of its literature, we can contribute 
solidly to that intangible asset called morale. 
Where we have built a pride in proficiency 
in our native tongue, we have built some- 
thing truly American. When the question 
comes, ‘‘What do you do to help our country 


in the war?” you can be proud to say, “I 
teach English.” 
J. H. FowLer 


IsIDORE NEWMAN SCHOOL 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


SPELLING IN CONTEXT 
IS DIFFERENT 


As a change from the more traditional 
procedures, I sometimes resort to a simple 
spelling test in which the answers are left in 
full view on the blackboard. First, I explain 
to the class that I am about to test them on 
five spelling words. Then in large, clear let- 
ters I correctly write on the board such 
“‘demons’”’ as occurred, surprise, separate, re- 
ceive, and writing. To help the students fur- 
ther, 1 also write occuRRed, suRprise, there 
is a rat in sep a rat e, reCEive CElia, etc. As 
I give out paper for the test I explain that it 
is to be a dictation in which only those five 
words are to be tested. I explain, further, 
that students are free to look at the board as 
long and as often as they wish before hand- 
ing in their papers. Moreover, I shall read 
the dictation at a fair and reasonable rate 
and then re-read it. Then, if any students 
have still missed any part of the dictation, 
at their request I shall re-read that particular 
part. Generally I offer a reward if there are 
no more than four errors collectively. Either 
I offer the whole class ice-cream cones or ex- 
emption from the following day’s homework 
or some such attraction. 

Now I read to them a paragraph so con- 
structed as to contain in a fairly natural con- 
text each of these words at least twice. After 
that, the students, when they see fit, turn in 
their papers. The only pressure from me is 
the admonition, ‘‘Make sure that your paper 
is perfect and that your corrections are clear 
and unequivocal.’”’ When I have collected 
and marked all the papers, I announce the 
results. Incidentally, I have rarely had to 
make good. 

The results are often striking. Students 
who are traditionally bad spellers often 
make no errors. On the other hand, one boy 
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made eight! Students who could have sworn 
that they had made no errors are often 
amazed, on seeing their errors, at the un- 
canny power of a context to cause a given 
word to “‘disappear.”” Thus some students 
are dramatically impressed with the fact 
that they are cocksure and inattentive. 
Moreover, they vividly learn the curious 
psychological fact that although a student 
may ‘‘know”’ how a word is spelled he may 
still misspell it, unless he also knows the 
spelling through habit or unless he focuses 
his attention on the spelling of the word it- 
self instead of on the context. 


Jutius G. ROTHENBERG 


STRAUBENMULLER TEXTILE HIGH SCHOOL 
New York CIty 


AN ENGLISH CLASS CHECKS ON 
THE WAR EFFORT 

Recently an article appeared in a current 
magazine which started quite a discussion in 
one of my English IX B classes. The article 
stated that the campaign to add minerals 
and vitamins to bread had bogged down 
and that although enrichment accounted 
for only 3 per cent of the costs, less than a 
third of United States bread is now vita- 
minized. The reasons given were public 
apathy and bakers’ indifference. 

The classroom discussion brought out the 
following questions: Were the accusations 
made in the article true? If so, was it not 
unpatriotic of the bakers to omit the vita- 
mins and minerals which have been ad- 
vertised as being so essential for the main- 
tenance of national morale? What could 
the class do about the matter? 

Something could be done, the class de- 
cided. Each boy and girl could investigate 
the kind of bread his family was using, de- 
termine if it were being enriched and, if it 
were not, secure the name of the bread and 
the address of the baker. Following this, it 
was decided that mother might be consulted 
to find out if she were aware of the B, status 
of the bread being used by the family. 

The next day the class came armed with 


the necessary data, and after a lively dis- 
cussion it was decided that those pupils who 
had discovered that their families were using 
enriched bread should write to congratulate 
the bakers involved and those whose fami- 
lies were using vitamin-deficient bread 
should write to ask the bakers for explana- 
tions. 

Furthermore, it was decided that only one 
letter should be sent to each baker con- 
cerned and that this letter should be the 
most accurate and most tactful one sub- 
mitted. A demonstration of modern busi- 
ness-letter form followed, after which the 
class enjoyed talking about the problem of 
using tact in wording an inquiry or com- 
plaint. 

After the letters were finished, a com- 
mittee of students was appointed. This com- 
mittee chose the letters which were to be 
mailed and reported on the quality, accu- 
racy, and wording of them. 

Several days later replies were received. 
The class was eager to read the letters and 
check their form to see if the secretaries of 
baking companies had observed the points 
that had been discussed in class. The class 
was also very much interested to learn how 
solicitous of public good-will the bakers 
were. In one instance a prominent baker 
whose bread was not being enriched promis- 
ed that his company was in the process of 
experimentation and that within a few 
weeks his bread would be enriched. A 
wrapper advertising the enrichment had al- 
ready been prepared and was inclosed in the 
letter. 

THOMAS CAULEY 
DuRFEE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


COMBINING BUSINESS AND 
PLEASURE 
At 3:45 P.M., the first Thursday in the 
month, the English department of the junior 
and senior high schools meets in our home 
economics rooms. A committee serves light 
refreshments, including tea or coffee. We 
invite the superintendent of the city schools, 
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the principal and assistant principal of the 
two high schools, and the librarian as guests, 
and they usually attend. 

Relaxed and friendly, we sit around a 
long table and discuss general and specific 
problems of the English department and 
methods of improving the work. The dis- 
cussions wax warm sometimes—we have 
been known to stay until six o’clock—but 
the hot drink and food always keep all argu- 
ments on a friendly basis. 

During the last two years we have re- 
organized the work from the seventh grade 
through the twelfth. We have added an ad- 
vanced course in remedial grammar in the 
eleventh grade and a course in grammar re- 
view, composition, and modern American 
literature in the twelfth grade. We also 
offer a course in English literature and in 
advanced composition in the twelfth grade. 
We have changed the required reading lists 
to supervised reading, which we attempt to 
fit to the needs of the individual. We have 
secured a free period during the school day 
for each English teacher for conferences with 
pupils or correction of papers. 


Rutu C. Woop 


GRAND JUNCTION H1GH SCHOOL 
GRAND JUNCTION, COLORADO 


THAT’S HOW IT IS 
In the early 1700’s you wasn’t was used as 
correct English by standard authors. Today 
it’s naughty, naughty..... 


Has anyone yet decided whether dinner 
is a noon or an evening meal? 

Unexplainable mysteries: How come we 
can say either “I can but go,” or “I cannot 
but go,”’ and mean exactly the same thing? 
And why doesn’t impassive mean the oppo- 
site of passive? Also, if a teacher can say to 
a pupil, “You’ve had two absences this 
week,”’ why can’t she say, with equal logic, 
“You’ve had three presences’? 

My, how times change: the term necking, 
as used at Williams College in 1850, meant 
“risking one’s neck” or “‘trusting to chance”’! 

Bet you don’t know what a baby swan, a 
young hog, and a baby salmon are called. 
Before you lose any sleep over it, here are 
the answers: they’re a cygnet, a shoat, and a 
parr, respectively. 

Even your aristocratic friends probably 
couldn’t tell you that if you were the wife of 
a marquis you’d be a marchioness, and that 
if you were married to an earl you’d be a 
countess. 

In this streamlined age we say sport, 
brandy, and cheat, but our long-winded an- 
cestors took the time to use the full terms: 
disport, brand ywine, and escheat. 

Things have come to a pretty pass indeed 
when hospitals can be manned by women, 
steamships can sail to Europe, seaplanes can 
land on water, news can be old, and the end 
of a college career can be called commence- 
ment! 

NorMAN LEWIS 


Mount VERNON PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR ADULTS 
Mount VERNON, NEW YORK 
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In the sentence “‘We called on Mrs. Brown,” 
is ‘on Mrs. Brown” an adverbial phrase? 


mF. 


The adverbial phrase does not seem to be 
the solution. Rather the verb is called on, a 
verb-adverb combination, and Mrs. Brown 
is the direct object. The construction is 
even more clear in a different sense of the 
same verb: ‘“‘The teacher called on Fred 
first.’ Here certainly called on is the verb 
and Fred the object. See Arthur G. Ken- 
nedy, Verb-Adverb Combinations in English, 
or the discussion in his more general book, 
Current English (Ginn, 1935), pages 480-82. 


What is the construction of “more than” 
and “for” in the sentence “The difficulties 
which must be overcome are ‘more than’ com- 
pensated ‘for’ by the satisfaction that one has’’? 


I. S. 


More than is an adverb modifying com- 
pensated. You will find it listed as a combi- 
nation under more in Webster’s International. 
For is a preposition idiomatically used to 
relate compensate to a noun. Turn the sen- 
tence around: “The satisfaction . . . . more 
than compensates for the difficulties. .... a 


This question arose recently: Should one 
use a singular or a plural verb in the following 
clause: ‘‘If more than one club (have, has) 
the same name’? What rule regulates the 
choice of verb? If one said: “If more than one 
club (have, has) the same names’’—would that 
influence the choice of verb? 


C.F 


According to G. O. Curme, Syntax, page 
59, ‘After the group more than there is a 
difference of usage according to the mean- 


ing. The usual form of expression is the sin- 
gular verb since more than is felt as an ad- 
verb, as equivalent to not merely; but others 
feel more as a plural indefinite pronoun and 
employ the plural verb: ‘More than one has 
(or have) found it so.’ ”’ 

Otto Jespersen, Modern English Gram- 
mar, II, 180, also comments, “‘More than one 
seems always to acquire the singular both 
in the substantive and (by attraction) in the 
verb as in ‘More than one woman has been 
known to like her.’ ”’ 

The weight of authority is therefore in 
favor of the singular, although certainly 
from Curme’s analysis, the plural verb 
could not be considered incorrect. In respect 
to your second question, I should say that 
the implied meaning differs in the two in- 
stances: has the same names could suggest 
that each club, or certain of the clubs, may 
be known by more than one name, whereas 
have the same names might imply a distribu- 
tion where two or more clubs have one name 
and two or three others may have still an- 
other. 


When our English class was studying the 
gender of pronouns, a question arose concern- 
ing the gender of ships, planes, and countries, 
which are all frequently referred to in everyday 
speech as “she.” According to the rules of 
gender, they should be neuter. 

We have been unable to find any satisfactory 
explanation for such nouns being classed as 


feminine. We would appreciate an explanation 
for this. 


C. 8. 


You probably know that in certain lan- 
guages such as Latin and German the gen- 
der of a noun more often than not has no 
relationship to any natural or inherent qual- 
ity in the object. Thus, in German, the 
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noun book is masculine, hand is feminine, eye 
is neuter. Grammarians often speak of this 
as grammatical gender, in contrast to the 
normal arrangement in English, which is 
characterized as logical gender. 

But a thousand years ago English also 
had grammatical gender, just as Latin and 
German, and scholars often think that this 
may have had something to do with our 
practice in respect to such words as ship, 
although this noun was originally neuter, 
just as it is in formal English today. 

There is also another way of looking at 
the problem. Although we have three gen- 
ders, we might take the masculine and femi- 
nine together and call these personal gen- 
ders, because the nouns to which they are 
applied are usually persons, or at least living 
things. This leaves the neuter, which thus 
becomes a nonpersonal or inanimate gender. 
We sometimes shift nouns from one gender 
to another, depending upon how we think 
of them. The shifting of a noun such as 
ship from the inanimate to the personal 
gender is a kind of personification and in in- 
formal language occurs more often than we 
sometimes realize. A railroad train is fre- 
quently she to its conductor—but rarely to 
the casual passenger, for whom it acquires 
no personal identity. A submarine is some- 
times he to the sailors who are assigned to 
it, and automobiles are not infrequently she 
to their owners. 

Remember too that, in poetry, personifi- 
cation is often applied to mountains, rivers, 
the ocean, time, day, death, love, and to 
spring, nature, the soul, darkness, night, vic- 
tory, mercy, etc., the first group being gen- 
erally masculine and the second, feminine. 
Here, however, the gender of the personifi- 
cation may be a reflection of the gender in 
Latin or French or of the sex of a mythologi- 
cal character. 


In the sentence “He told whoever might be 
listening that he was going”’ is the clause ‘‘who- 
ever might be listening” a noun clause used as 


the indirect object? If so, what is “‘whoever”’ 
called? 

My understanding is that relative pronouns 
are found in adjective clauses. Could the sen- 
tence be broken down to read, ‘“‘He told ‘any 
person who’ might be listening that he was 
going,” and on this basis consider that ‘‘who- 
ever” has two noun uses and one relational 
use? It would be the object of “told” in “I told 
whoever” and the subject of the clause “who- 
ever might be listening.” 

M. B. M. 


Your first analysis of the sentence— 
namely, that whoever might be listening is a 
noun clause functioning as indirect object— 
is correct. 

Although relative pronouns are most 
often used in adjective clauses, they are to 
be found in noun clauses as well, as subject, 
object of a verb, or object of a preposition. 
For example: Who steals my purse steals 
trash; He wants to shoot whoever comes near 
him; You may dance with whom you like. 

As far as your second suggested analysis is 
concerned, it is effectively disposed of as fol- 
lows by the grammarian Jespersen, in his 
Essentials of English Grammar, page 354: 

In all these sentences it is the relative clause 
itself in its entirety that is the subject or object. 
It would not do to say that in [Who steals my 
purse, steals trash] who stands for he who, and 
that he is subject of the verb in the main clause, 
and who that of the relative clause, for the sup- 
position of an ellipsis of ke is quite gratuitous 
and in many sentences it would be impossible to 
insert any pronoun that would give sense and 
that might be said to have been omitted. 


Should an address be written “606 West 
116 Street, New York City, New York,” or 
“606 West 116 Street, New York, New York’’? 

N. G. 

If New York City is used in the address, 
the designation of the state is superfluous, 
although New York, New York is equally 
acceptable. 
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The eighteenth annual celebration of Ne- 
gro History Week will take place between 
the seventh and the fourteenth of February. 
Negro History Week posters are being dis- 
tributed free of charge by the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, 1538 
Ninth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


A descriptive catalogue of Films of Brit- 
ain at War has been published by British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. The 167 subjects are classi- 
fied under such large headings as “The 
Armed Services” and ‘Civilian Defense.” 
Many of the films may be secured through 
regular 16-mm. distribution agencies such as 
visual education divisions of universities, 
boards of education, and commercial 16- 
mm. distributors and through British con- 
sulates. They may also be booked direct 
from British Information Services. 


The subject of the A.L.A. Bulletin for 
October, Part II, is America and the war, 
the title—‘‘This Is Our War.” Under several 
headings the author, Fern Long, describes 
the contents of more than a hundred and 
fifty pamphlets and books on the war, which 
she then collects into a bibliography, with 
publishers and prices. 


From the United States Office of Educa- 
tion comes a bulletin on High-School Victory 
Corps, which contains a statement of war- 
time objectives for high-school training and 
directions for setting up the Victory Corps in 
every high school. The Victory Corps is to 
be organized in five divisions: air service, 
land service, sea service, production service, 
and community service. Send to the Federal 
Security Agency, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C., for ‘Vic- 
tory Corps Series,’”’ Pamphlet No. r. 


The Federal Aid Bill, S.1313, Amended, 
was introduced in Congress in 1942. It 
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would provide $300,000,000 to be distrib- 
uted among the states and territories for 
equalization of educational opportunities in 
elementary and secondary schools. The 
National Education Association’s Research 
Bulletin for September, titled ‘Federal Aid 
for Education,” is a review of the pertinent 
facts which reveal the implications of 
S.1313. It is published by the Research 
Division of the N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., at twenty- 
five cents for single copies. 


A brief statement of the essential reasons 
for The Support of Education in Wartime 
has been published as a bulletin by the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 


N.E.A. 


A very useful document is Popular Radio 
Stars, by Charles E. Donaldson, published 
by the Washington Service Bureau, 1013 
Thirteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 
at fifteen cents. It contains brief biographi- 
cal sketches of more than one hundred of the 
best-known actors, musicians, commenta- 
tors, and other stars of radio programs. 


In 1940 the Rural Project of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission was undertaken to 
discover the interests and needs of the older 
rural youth, especially those out of school, 
and to suggest ways for youth to do things 
for themselves. Rural Youth in Action, 
by David Cushman Coyle, is a description 
of the Rural Project’s accomplishments. It 
is published by the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Chicago, has issued a pamphlet 
with the title, Study Group Technics for 
Parent-Teacher Associations, by Ada Hart 
Arlitt. Sections of the pamphlet cover the 
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organization, leadership, and methods of 
conducting study groups and group proj- 


ects. 


A guide to verse-speaking in chorus, with 
material for classroom and plaftorm demon- 
stration, is published by Baker’s Plays, 138 
Tremont Street, Boston, and 448 South Hill 
Street, Los Angeles. The title is Choral 
Speaking in the English Course, Pamphlet I: 
Forms of Presentation. The author is Cecile 
DeBank. The cost is thirty-five cents. 


The following questions, raised by Allan 
M. Pitkanen in Education for September, 
constitute a method of taking “.... Your 
Measure as a Teacher of Literature.’”’ Do 
you devote a certain number of hours each 
week to reading the better, constructive 
literature? Do you know modern authors 
and collect information on them? Is creative 
writing and the effort to get your name in 
print your habit? How regularly do you 
read professional books and literary maga- 
zines? Have you a study-room to which you 
are accustomed? Do you further your edu- 
cation in vacation times? Do you travel, 
attend the theater, and read analytically, 
taking notes? Is your teaching alive—in 
advance of notes taken ten years ago? Is it 
related to current happenings? Are you 
friendly with pupils or a crosspatch? 


In “Reading Disabilities among Teachers 
and Administrators’ (Clearing House for 
September), Roy H. Simpson reports upon a 
reading test which he gave to the entire 
faculty of a city school system, including 
teachers, principals, and superintendent. 
He compared the scores with the national 
norms for twelfth-grade pupils, and the 
results are listed here in Table 1. 

Subsequent inquiry brought out that 
even those teachers who scored rather high 
on the reading test make little use of their 
ability. Thirty-seven per cent of the teach- 
ers read one, two, or no articles per month in 
professional magazines, and the majority 
do no more than “sample’’ one professional 
book per month. 


“i 
~~ 
“J 


Practice is stronger than precept, and, 
until teachers and administrators learn how 
to make reading function in the intelligent 


TABLE 1 
Per Cent 
Median Twelfth 
Name of Subtest Faculty Grade Pupils 
Score Who Did 
Better 
Word Meaning 904.2 26 
Poetry Comprehension 86.0 
Comprehension 82.8 
Paragraph Comprehension 82.2 
Sentence Meaning 80.9 57 
Rate.. 78.1 64 
Directed Reading 77.6 65 
Developmental 76.6 6; 
Use of Index 74.4 72 
Selection of Key Words 58.3 95 


facing of their own problems, it is unlikely 
that they will teach effective reading to 
their pupils. 


A pleasant twenty-four-page illustrated 
brochure issued by George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, tells 
How a Teachers College Professor Teaches 
English. The professor is C. S. Pendleton, 
and the occasion of the article in the Peabody 
Reflector, now reprinted as this booklet, is 
his completion of twenty years’ service at 
Peabody. Fortunately, the tribute to Pen- 
dleton actually does tell how he teaches, so 
that it is helpful as well as pleasant reading. 


Four programs for high-school assemblies 
which have been successful at the Western 
State High School, Kalamazoo, are de- 
scribed by Albert B. Becker and Roy C. 
Bryan in the September School Activities. 
Since the appeal of the programs is auto- 
matically renewed once a year, they may be 
planned as high-school traditions. On the 
first of the programs, which should occur 
early in the school year, “The Grads 
Speak.” Four or five graduates who have 
completed a year of college, special training, 
or vocational experience discuss such ques- 
tions as, “If you could repeat your four 
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years of high school, in which respects would 
you plan your work differently?” For the 
second traditional program, the Christmas 
assembly, the school choir and the dramatics 
club present ‘‘Why the Chimes Rang.” On 
the third program, the Student Council 
Election Assembly, the candicates make 
their campaign speeches. The fourth is the 
senior assembly, planned to avert any feel- 
ing that the seniors are leaving without be- 
ing missed. 


In a series of articles which appear in the 
October High Points, different teachers and 
administrators of the New York schools ex- 
plain and illustrate the meaning of total mo- 
bilization for the secondary schools. In the 
junior high schools the responsibility is to 
organize civilian defense activities, give ade- 
quate instruction in safety and health, in- 
crease the service of the school to the com- 
munity in the common war effort, and pre- 
pare the pupils by a thoroughly reconstruct- 
ed curriculum for the ethical stamina and 
the international understanding which they 
will need in their major work—building a 
better world after the war. In high school 
every boy and girl must be guided in the im- 
mediate war activities of civilian defense, 
prepared for the kind of participation in the 
armed services or war industries to which 
they are suited, and taught the meaning of 
the war and its problems. To the classes in 
English and the social sciences goes the ob- 
ligation to understand the war. Activities 
reported from several high schools range 
from collecting enough money for an ambu- 
lance and organizing a blood bank to estab- 
lishing a speaker’s bureau. 

A subcommittee on literature suggests the 
following fourfold approach in the study of 
literature: moral, intercultural, historical, 
and aesthetic. Literature should be evalu- 
ated as a manifestation of those moral val- 
ues to which all men of good will subscribe 
without reserve. Teachers may implement 
the study of intercultural relations by open- 
ing the literature syllabus to the writings of 
non-English-speaking countries, particular- 
ly those which may seem outlandish to the 
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pupils. The committee recommends that as 
far as possible a rich context of cultural ma- 
terial be woven around the texts studied in 
class. English and the social studies can 
readily be integrated in pursuit of this ob- 
jective. A simple survey such as Van Loon’s 
Story of Mankind could be used in the early 
terms as a basis for an enriched unit of study 
on man’s total achievement. 


False educational practices continue to be 
founded on the fact that there is a strong 
relationship of vocabulary and success. The 
Hoboken Human Engineering Laboratory 
has devised a series of vocabulary tests 
which are alleged to predict success both in 
school work and in later life. All the words 
in the dictionary, it is said, may be arranged 
on levels of difficulty, and by systematic vo- 
cabulary study, the reasoning goes, a stu- 
dent may climb up these levels to success. 
In the English Leaflet for October, Charles I. 
Glicksberg makes a semantic, or common- 
sense, attack upon this vocabulary route-to- 
success theory of teaching. To emphasize 
words in isolation, to regard words as things- 
in-themselves, the open sesame to success 
is verbal fetishism, is to go contrary to the 
organic nature of language and the need for 
getting hold of the world of concrete things. 
Meaning depends essentially on the under- 
standing born of experience. By experience, 
one learns the meaning of words and be- 
comes expert on vocabulary tests. But since 
vocabulary tests call only for verbal re- 
sponses, one with no more than a stock of 
deadwood from the dictionary may rate 
high on the tests. The object of the schools 
should be to create a setting of rich and 
varied and meaningful experiences which 
will give rise to an understanding of func- 
tional relationships. 


A questionnaire filled out by third- and 
fourth-year students reveals that adoles- 
cents do not agree on peace objectives but 
that they are very much at one in their loy- 
alty to their country, their faith in demo- 
cratic ideals, their desire to serve in some 
useful capacity, and their intense hate for 
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those presumably responsible for the out- 
break of the war. Charles I. Glicksberg de- 
scribes the questionnaire and summarizes 
the responses in the Clearing House for Oc- 
tober. The pupils were asked, for example, 
how they felt when Pearl Harbor was 
bombed, whether high-school students 
should enlist, what incident has impressed 
them most deeply, and what kind of peace 
we should have. Apart from many individ- 
ual differences, these are the things they 
seem to be thinking and feeling: (1) fear 
and anxiety from the onrush of events since 
Pearl Harbor; (2) uncertainty of the future, 
of the place which youth will find in the 
post-war world; (3) hate; (4) a desire for 
punishment of the perpetrators of the war; 
and (5) a desire for a world democracy, a 
United States of Europe or a federated 
world order, for equality among all peoples 
and a decent standard of living for all. How 
should teachers respond to these strong atti- 
tudes? 


In the Yale Review for autumn, C. A. 
Dykstra reviews the significant facts in the 
relationship of “Education and World Con- 
flict” and explains the implications which 
should guide our planning for post-war edu- 
cation. Never before has there been such 
widespread recognition of the fact that the 
nation looks to colleges and universities for 
the training of leaders. Eighty per cent of 
the men chosen for officers’ training have 
come from the colleges. The system of na- 
tional ‘scholarships now being discussed in 
the hope that we may draw a larger pro- 
portion of able high-school graduates into 


college may signify that at least we are 
taking seriously Jefferson’s view of democ- 
racy’s responsibility to give all who are 
capable of higher education the opportunity 
for it. If capacity to do the work becomes 
the basis for college entrance, in a generation 
of twenty years that would mean roughly 
ten million students. If history repeats 
itself, after the war we shall see a tremen- 
dous increase in college attendance, per- 
haps under the stimulus of federal subsidies. 

Education will be responsible for training 
people to rebuild a world which is socially 
disintegrated, mechanically unified. We 
agree that exploitation cannot be tolerated 
much longer and that our economy is be- 
coming a consumer’s economy. We shall 
meet the change by education or by force. 

The problems of a maturing civilization 
must be solved by a people whose outlook 
is broad and not cramped by early and 
rigorous specialization. Their education de- 
mands comprehensive research above in- 
vestigation of the minute. It means non- 
departmentalism for the immature and less 
emphasis upon ad hoc training courses until 
we have taught individual responsibility 
and the place of the individual in the uni- 
verse. The great task of those who are re- 
sponsible for educational policy today is to 
develop an appreciation and understanding 
of world problems and challenges as uni- 
versally as possible. If we possess a demo- 
cratic faith, our educational philosophy 
must be built upon the democratic postu- 
late of man’s educable nature, of liberty 
and co-operation as the basis of civilized 
life, and of the deep appeal of universal 
brotherhood. 








BOOKS 


AS WE READ SO SHALL 
WE THINK 

Taken altogether, the three volumes of 
Reading and Thinking,’ with their corre- 
sponding students’ workbooks and teachers’ 
manuals, constitute a remarkable achieve- 
ment. The basic philosophy is sound; the 
organization definite and purposeful; and 
the practice materials, drawn from almost 
every major field of contemporary interest, 
are with a few exceptions unusually stimu- 
lating. Indeed, in reviewing the scope of the 
books, we are astounded by the enormous 
amount of analytical reading and critical 
judgment that must necessarily have gone 
into the selection and preparation of the 
practice materials. Moreover, there is solid 
craftsmanship in every page—the crafts- 
manship of experienced and resourceful 
teachers, sharpened by years of clinical re- 
search. 

There can be no valid argument raised 
against the editors’ thesis that reading and 
thinking are synonymous and that training 
in the one actually constitutes training in 
the other. This, of course, places great em- 
phasis upon the importance of the reading 
problem in the educative process. That is 
where the emphasis should be placed, as 
every able teacher of English in the country 
recognizes. Need it be added that we are 
urged today on every hand by responsible 
leaders of our government to devote a major 
portion of our time and energy to the im- 
provement of comprehension and speed in 
reading as our greatest single contribution 
to the promotion of the war effort. Reading 


* Stella S. Center and Gladys L. Persons, Reading 
and Thinking: A Course in Reading for Secondary 
Schools, Book I: Experiences in Reading and Think- 
ing (394 pp. $1.40); Book II: Practices in Reading 
and Thinking (472 pp. $1.40); Book III: Problems 
in Reading and Thinking (657 pp. $1.80). New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1940. 
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and Thinking was published before Pearl 
Harbor; the importance of its underlying 
theme will continue when the war is done. 

We have been much impressed by the 
plan of Reading and Thinking. The design 
is obviously to answer the two fundamental 
questions: “‘Why read?” and “How may 
one read more efficiently?”’ The editors have 
classified their material according to six ma- 
jor purposes of reading: (1) to discover con- 
clusions; (2) to acquire information; (3) to 
share experiences; (4) to solve problems; (5) 
to answer questions; and (6) to evaluate 
opinions. We are not sure that this exhausts 
the possibilities in the field of reading pur- 
poses. Nor are we entirely confident that 
there is not considerable overlapping among 
the chosen six; but these six do form a sim- 
ple, yet definite, base of operations from 
which effective attacks may be launched. 

The reading techniques essential to the 
progressive achievement of reading goals are 
developed through the exercises at the end 
of each of the reading units. Particular 
stress is placed upon the successful attain- 
ment of proficiency in the use of the follow- 
ing skills: (1) grasping the main idea; (2) 
distinguishing between a generalization and 
an illustration; (3) making a précis or sum- 
mary; (4) outlining, i.e., following the plan 
or organization of material; (5) recognizing 
key words or sentences; (6) 
tematically; (7) reproducing in one’s own 
language; and (8) skimming. Vocabulary 
training, a rather systematic study of words 
in context, is an integral part of the entire 
Reading and Thinking program. The second 
volume in the series contains a multiple- 
choice vocabulary test of four hundred 
items selected from the reading units. In 
addition, the final volume provides training 
in reading the various types of literary ma- 
terial, fictional, nonfictional, dramatic, and 
poetic. This section might well be amplified 
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for the particular benefit of beginning teach- 
ers, while the vocabulary test could be im- 
proved to the advantage of all by leaving 
each word in its contextual phrase rather 
than by presenting it for review in isolation. 
The extraordinary variety of the subject 
matter—from aviation and _ archeology 
through subways and blast furnaces to the 
Coast Guard, television, psychology, and 
the weather—adds to the attractiveness of 
the books. Amid such profusion and diver- 
sity we must expect to find unevenness of 
literary quality and a sprinkling of dulness; 
yet this detracts very little from the effec- 
tiveness of the series as a whole, since the 
excellent balance of long and short material 
provides any teacher with the opportunity 
of choosing those items which best fit the 
tastes and needs of his particular group. 
We are delighted that the editors through- 
out have seen fit to place their chief empha- 
sis upon training pupils to get ideas and that 





they have nowhere sacrificed this intent to 
the strictures of academic tradition. Many 
of us are prone to forget that for years Eng- 
lish has been the fair-haired child of the cur- 
riculum, envied by all for the time set aside 
in the daily program for its proper upbring- 
ing. Now, hourly we are being placed ever 
more upon the defensive, challenged to 
prove in the face of urgent necessity our 
right to continue in a favored spot. This is 
a time of reappraisal for all English teach- 
ers, a time of renewal of faith in the signifi- 
cance of our efforts, a time of rededication 
to service. If our contribution to the prog- 
ress of humankind is to be the best of which 
we are capable, it is imperative that we put 
into immediate operation, a// of us, a pro- 
gram of training in reading that will develop 
critical thinking and effective action. 
Wittiam R. Woop 
EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. | 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Summer after Summer. By Richard Sullivan. Dou- 

bleday. $2.50. 

To Eddie Nails and his young wife, living on $25 
a week and craving the small pleasures of life, the 
coming of a second child brought uneasiness. How 
they solved their problem—welcomed the new child 
and fitted it into their pattern of life—makes a fine 
family story truly representative of many young 
people in America today. 


Young Man of the World. By T. R. Ybarra. Wash- 
burn. $3.00. 


This is a follow-up of Young Man of Caracas— 
similar in vein, witty and humorous yet wise. 


The Best American Short Stories, 1942. Edited by 

Martha Foley. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. 

“A concentrated introduction to contemporary 
American fiction in miniature.”’ The familiar annual 
collection of short stories edited by the late E. J. 
O’Brien is continued by Martha Foley. There are 
thirty-odd stories written by outstanding authors of 
fiction. No better means can be devised for com- 
paring methods and styles of leading writers and for 
observing present trends. 


The Death of the Moth. By Virginia Woolf. Harcourt, 
Brace. $3.00. 
A posthumous collection of distinguished essays; 
some are new, others have been published in maga 
zines. 


The Young Matriarch. By G. B. Stern. Macmillan. 
$3.00. 

In this lengthy novel, 650 pages of small print, 
the author has returned to the popular Rakovitz 
family and the astonishing Matriarch. Her plot 
ranges through Hollywood, Italy, London; her style 
is vivid, and interest never flags. 


All in Our Day. By Manuel Komroff. Harper. 
$2.50. 
These stories, says Komroff, author of Coronet, in 
a foreword, include the very best of the short stories 
which he has written during the last twenty-five 
years. There are three groups: “Tales of War,” 
‘Tales of Peace,” and “Strange Stories.” 


Fiesta in November: Stories from Latin America. 
Edited by Angel Flores and Dudley Poore. In- 
troduction by Katherine Anne Porter. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.00. 

This collection, representing eleven countries, 
contains three novelettes and fifteen stories not be- 
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fore available in English. In many of the stories the 
struggle for soul and existence is deep and predomi- 
nant. Written with a technique very different from 
that of the short stories to which we have been accus- 
tomed, they are vital and effective. While dealing 
with Latin-American life exclusively, they have a 
quality which relates them to the universal life-prob- 
lems of this war-torn world. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll. 

Doubleday. 

A facsimile of the first edition, with forty-two 
illustrations by John Tenniel. Many adults will wish 
to renew their acquaintance with Alice in this very 
attractive volume. 


Men at War. Edited by Ernest Hemingway. Crown. 
$3.00. 
Over seventy-five of the best war stories of all 
time. A thousand-page anthology with an introduc- 
tion by Hemingway. 


The Vale Review Anthology. Edited by Wilbur Cross 
and Helen MacAfee. Yale University Press. 
$2.75. 

Twenty-seven contributions to the Yale Review, 
most of them in the 1930’s, are presented under the 
head “Essays and Sketches,” “Public Affairs,’”’ and 
“Tmaginative Literature.” The roster of authors is 
probably not surpassed in eminence by those of any 
book of contemporary writing. Fewer of the papers 
deal with the changing ‘‘outer weather”’ of public af- 
fairs than deal with the “‘inner weather” of the hu- 
man spirit. 


Under My Elm: Country Discoveries and Reflections. 

By David Grayson. Doubleday. $2.00. 

From David Grayson (Adventures in Friendship, 
Adventures in Contentment) we have a book which 
may prove a solace to many readers—a book extoll- 
ing the joys of nature, of the simple life, and of work- 
ing with one’s own hands on a few acres of one’s own. 


Those Enduring Young Charms. By Ruth Hooper 

Larison. Harper. $2.75. 

How to turn middle life into a gay and gallant ad- 
venture—to cash in on maturity—with much more 
personal advice on grooming, exercising, dressing, is 
the theme of this book, whose author is a well-known 
beauty and fashion editor. 


The Substance That Is Poetry. By Robert P. Tris- 
tram Coffin. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Every poet, says Mr. Coffin, sooner or later dis- 
covers that there is independent life behind the 
words and patterns he is handling. “It is because 
poetry deals with such tangible things,” Mr. Coffin 
says, “that I have given this title to my book. 
Poetry, which is the telling of the best that can be 
said about life, brings the best things together—the 
best words for the best objects in the best music.” 





Texas: A World in Itself. By George Sessions Perry. 

Whittlesey. $2.75. 

Many readers will remember Autumn in Your 
Hand, by the same author. This rich and varied ac- 
count of contemporary Texans and their native state 
is equally interesting. 


Latin America: Its Place in World Life. By Samuel 
Guy Inman. Harcourt, Brace. $4.00. 
A completely revised edition of stories of South 
American republics. 


Action against the Enemy’s Mind. By Joseph Born 
stein and Paul Milton. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00. 
What the Axis is trying to do to our morale 

What are we doing to attack the Axis morale? An 

attempt to arouse complacent Americans. 


Flight from Terror. By Otto Strasser and Michael 

Stern. McBride. $3.00. 

The originator of the Black Front, underground 
organization of enemies of Hitler, tells a story of ter 
ror and escape. Many startling facts about Hitler, 
Goring, Goebbels, and other leaders. 


A Time for Greatness. By Herbert Agar. Little, 

Brown. $2.50. 

The Pulitzer Prize winner deals concretely with 
many of our most serious problems, including for 
eign affairs. History, he says, exacts from America a 
special greatness at this time—not only in the way of 
material resources but in leadership and defense of 
freedom and the American ideal. 


Usage and Abusage. By Eric Partridge. Harper. 
$3.00. 
The pitfalls and hazards in the English language, 
with annotations for America by Professor W. Cabell 
Greet. 


Pageant of the Popes. By John Farrow. Sheed & 

Ward. $3.50. 

A realistic picture of the pageant of popes, cover 
ing nineteen hundred years, and the story of the in 
fluence of the papacy in European history. Of inter- 
est to people of all creeds. 


American Harvest: Twenty Years of Creative Writing 
in the United States. Edited by Allen Tate and 
John Peale Bishop. Fischer. $3.50. 

In this rich anthology the two editors present rep- 
resentative selections from the works of all those 
whom they consider the most significant contem- 
porary writers. One purpose has been to show that 
American writers have become conscious of literary 
material in American life. The editors have sought in 
their arrangement of material to show the wide vari- 
ety of currents of influence and the general lines of 
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development in the literature of the last twenty 
years. 


The Turning Point. By Klaus Mann. Fischer. $3.00. 
The son of Thomas Mann, now a refugee in the 
United States, writes the autobiography of a Ger- 
man youth, himself, ‘“‘who spent the best time of his 
life in a social and spiritual vacuum—restless, wan- 
dering, haunted by those solemn abstractions in 
which few believed—civilization, progress, liberty.” 
He writes well the study of a young man’s spiritual 
development. He was born into luxury, and life 
made of him only intellectual demands, ‘‘solemn ab- 
stractions.”” Reading his story of frustration, one 
wonders a bit about civilization, about the brave 
youth who are voluntarily fighting for “civilization 
progress—liberty.” 


What's in a Novel. By Helen E. Haines. Columbia 

University Press. $2.75. 

The purpose of this book, says the author, is “‘to 
set forth simply and clearly some of the values that 
in ever widening radiation exist in present-day fic- 
tion.” The novel and its most significant manifesta- 
tions are her concern rather than criticism or literary 
history. ‘‘The Province of the Novel,” “Values and 
Relationships,” “Vistas in European Fiction,” ‘‘The 
Lure of Crime,” and ‘Fiction from Latin America” 
are some of the chapter headings. 


Invitation to Learning. By Huntington Cairns, Allen 
Tate, and Mark Van Doren. New Home Library 
(Garden City Publishing Co.). 

Discussions, originally C.B.S. broadcasts, of 
twenty-seven of the greatest books of all time: what 
they are about, why they have endured, why they 
may continue to influence mankind. 


What’s Your Name? By Louis Adamic. Harper. 
$2.50. 

The author of From Many Lands and My America 
discusses the problem of America’s foreign-born and 
their children who bear foreign-sounding names. Is 
it wise to change the name, to spell it simply? He 
gives emphasis and meaning to his problem by re- 
peating poignant human stories of serious or funny 
experiences of people whom he knows. 


Frank Norris: A Study. By Ernest Marchand. Stan- 
ford University Press. $3.00. 

Professor Marchand has made a critical study of 
Frank Norris’ works, his relation to the writers of his 
time, and the influences which moved him to write of 
contemporary life as he did. He also evaluates 
Norris’ effect upon the literature which followed his 
own writing. 

Sabotage! Here and Now: The Secret War against 

America. By Michael Sayers and Albert E. 

Kahn. Harper. $2.50. 


Many readers feel that no book of greater impor- 
tance than this can be published just now. It uncov- 


ers sensational techniques, plans, and the amazing 
psychological and physical success of Nazi and Japa- 
nese spies in directing destructive schemes. How to 
fight this sabotage, how to keep up production and 
morale, are problems fully discussed. This secret war 
against America is terribly effective, and few people 
dream of its dangers to our existence. 


The Great Offensive. By Max Werner. Translated by 

Heinz and Ruth Norden. Viking. $3.00. 

Max Werner’s experiences have well fitted him to 
write of these military facts, comprising a history of 
the war since the entrance of the United States and 
the Soviet Union. He discusses the necessary condi- 
tions for a victorious offensive—of coalition warfare, 
of meshing together the special tasks of each of the 
Allied armies, fleets, and air corps. His earlier pre- 
dictions have proved surprisingly correct. 


G.B.S.: A Full-Length Portrait. By Hesketh Pearson. 

Harper. $3.75. 

Help from Shaw and many of his old personal 
friends, with access to unpublished correspondence, 
have given the author an excellent opportunity to 
write a fascinating biography of Shaw. 


No Day of Triumph. By J. Saunders Redding. Har 
per. $3.00. 

The University of North Carolina invited Mr. 
Redding to explore thoroughly Negro life of the 
whole South. Illustrated by many very human 
stories, the book is a disturbing record of a very real 
problem. On the whole, Mr. Redding is hopeful of a 
better and necessary adjustment of relations between 
the Negroes and other races in the United States. 


The Wisconsin: River of a Thousand Isles. By Au 
gust Derleth. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 
A handsomely illustrated historic study of both 
state and river. 


A Treasury of Great Poems. Edited by Louis Unter- 
meyer. Simon & Schuster. $3.75. 

Readers are familiar with former volumes of 
poems selected by Untermeyer. This volume ranges 
from Shakespeare and the King James Version of the 
Bible to contemporary poets. Something of the lives 
and times of the poets is integrated with selections of 
their poetry. 


I Write from Washington. By Marquis Childs. Har 
per. $3.00. 

That brilliant correspondent, author of Sweden, 
the Middle Way, writes of Washington of the last 
nine years. This is a social history, with interesting 
accounts of personalities who have shaped our des- 
tinies during these war years and before. Ironical, 
desperately in earnest, Mr. Childs discusses the func- 
tions of government and many of the blunders of the 
immediate past. He stresses the fundamental sound- 
ness of our democracy. 
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The Mediterranean: Saga of a Sea. By Emil Ludwig. 

Whittlesey. $3.75. 

As barbarism and civilization again struggle for 
predominance in the Mediterranean, the author of 
The Nile seeks to tell the history of those peoples 
whose destiny seems controlled by their proximity 
to the Mediterranean. Such a tremendous under- 
taking is necessarily a bit superficial, but he does en- 
able busy readers to renew their acquaintance with 
the history of Greece and Rome, Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. ‘All religions, philosophies, sciences, and 
arts were born, transformed, disputed, and perfected 


’ 


here.’ 
The Drums of Morning. By Philip Van Doren Stern. 

Doubleday. $3.00. 

This panorama of the development of the anti- 
slavery movement, the war which followed, and the 
life of Jonathan Bradford, hero of the long tale, 
has as its theme the endless fight between the forces 
of action and reaction, of good and evil, of man’s 
battle for freedom. 


The Changing Indian. Edited by Oliver LaFarge. 

Oklahoma University Press. $2.00. 

Seventeen of the foremost authorities on the 
American Indian have offered contributions which 
are assembled and edited by LaFarge, whose Laugh- 
ing Boy won the Pulitzer Prize. The astonishing fact 
is that the Indian race is increasing rapidly in num- 


bers. 


American Unity and Asia. By Pearl S. Buck. John 

Day. $1.25. 

Comments on the crisis: the Japanese in Ameri 
ca, the Negro, our relations with China, our view 
of India, and the hope of a world-union of free peo- 
ples. This little book is attracting much attention. 


The Port of New Orleans. By Harold Sinlcair. Dou- 
bleday. $3.50. 

In this handsome volume is a very comprehensive 
history of the growth and development of our most 
exotic seaport. Entertaining, historically accurate, 
and enhanced with pictures of fine old buildings. 


Retreat to Victory. By Allen A. Michie. Alliance. 
$3.00. 

Accounts of all the important campaigns of this 
war since Dunkerque except the Russian-German 
struggle—with an exhaustive history of the nations 
concerned and biographical studies of important 
military commanders. The book is an excellent 
treatise upon the causes of the war, the price we 
pay for not being prepared, the price we must con- 
tinue to pay. Mr. Michie is convinced that the war 
will eventually be lost—and won—in the Middle 
East. 


The English Novel in Transition. By William F. 
Frierson. University of Oklahoma Press. $3.00. 
Picking up the dangling threads of the English 

novel from 1885 to 1940, Mr. Frierson has arranged 

them into a pattern. He studies beginnings, trends, 
and influences upon fiction yet to come. Analysis 
of the methods of the late Victorians is followed by 
discussions of such authors as Flaubert and his 

French contemporaries, the Russians, George Giss- 

ing and George Moore, on to Joyce, Maugham, 

Huxley, and younger leaders today. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Modern Languages for Modern Schools. By Walter 

Vincent Kaulfers. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. 

A many-sided analysis of language teaching for 
either the prospective or the practicing teacher. 
Scholarly ‘‘perspectives” of such problems as the 
teaching of pronunciation, grammar and reading, 
and vocabulary-building lead into chapters on the 
issues of general language, college-preparatory work, 
and the reconstruction of the foreign-language cur- 
riculum. 


Plot Outlines of 100 Famous Novels. Arranged and 
edited by Roland A. Goodman. New Home Li 
brary. 

The advantage of this book is that it contains 
sections of French and Russian novels and one se« 
tion of ‘‘Novels of Various Countries.”” An excellent 
choice of the world’s masterpieces in fiction. 


The Right Book for the Right Child. 3d rev. ed. John 

Day. $3.00. 

The books were chosen and evaluated by a com 
mittee of the Modern Language Association. Lists 
are graded from preschool through the ninth grade 
For each book the information includes a statement 
of the content, date, price, and publisher. Separate 
sections of ‘‘Picture Books,” ‘‘Read Aloud Books,”’ 
and ‘“‘Verse”’ follow the graded lists. Indexed by au 
thor and by subject. 


The Complete Plays and Poems of William Shake- 
speare. Edited by William Allan Neilson and 
Charles Jarvis Hill. Houghton Mifflin. $5.00. 


Larger pages make this volume more readable 
than the old “Cambridge Poets” edition. Besides 
completeness, the advantages of this edition are an 
excellent text, which reflects the advances of twenti- 
eth-century scholarship, a concise biographical in- 
troduction, brief, general introductions to the indi- 
vidual plays, and notes at the bottom of the pages. 
Instructors will miss the more detailed critical in- 
troductions and the more plentiful notes in the popu- 
lar editions which contain about half as much Shake- 
speare. 
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INDEX 


Norte.—Titles of articles or poems followed by (R) are in the Round Table 


Active Reading in Wartime (R), Helen Rand Miller, 
450 

Adams, Margaret, Book Week Is Fun (R), 616 

After the Convention (R), Salibelle Royster, 559 

Alverson, Maxine, The “Poetic Impulse” of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, 477 

American Dream, The: A Unit in Junior English, 
Mary McCutchan, 194 

American Way, The: An Extensive Reading Unit, 
Carol Hoff, 597 

And Gladly Learn (R), Dorothy T. Houghton, 681 


Babcock, Alice C., Teaching the Bible as Literature, 
672 

Bailey, Matilda, Conscripting Literature for a Pres- 
ent Emergency, 130 

Ballard, Charles, Sky Moment (Poem), 609 

Basic Aims for English Instruction in American 
Schools, Prepared by the Basic Aims Committee 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
40 

Basic Approach to Remedial Reading, A, Ray H. 
Simpson, 219 

Beckoff, Samuel, Songs of Occupations: Poetry for 
the Vocational High School, 664 

Behold America! Ann Reely and Marian Pettis, 120 

Bellafiore, Joseph, English for Defense (R), 318; 
Rehabilitating a Problem Class in English, 366 

Berger, Milton M., A Reaction to Crime Literature 
(R), 150 

Berkelman, Robert G., Robert Frost and the Middle 
Way, I 

Billett, Roy O., The Unit on the Reading of News- 
papers: A Group Project, 15 

Blennerhassett, Mildred, Shakespeare’s England 
(R), 401 

Bonawit, Dorothy, Motion-Picture Syllabus, 392 

Book Week Is Fun, Margaret Adams (R), 616 

Briefly—on the Modern Theater, Jenny Cohler (R), 
680 

Broening, Angela M., English in War and in Peace 
(R), 676 

Buck, Philo M., Jr., Science, Literature, and the 
Hunting of the Snark, 5709 

Building a Permanent Film Library, Margaret E. 
West, 36 


Cauley, Thomas, An English Class Checks on the 
War Effort (R), 732 

Center, Stella S., Reading, the Foundation of Edu- 
cation, 358 

Champion of All Best Sellers, The, Ward S. Miller, 
143 

Clark, W. Edward, Lesson (Poem), 485 


~ 


mn 


Clown Saves Jvanhoe from the Wreckers, D. H. Rich 
(R), 616 

Cohler, Jenny, Briefly—on the Modern Theater 
(R ), O80 

College Man Looks at High School English, A, Reed 
Smith, 375 

Combining Business and Pleasure (R), Ruth C. 
Wood, 732 

Condon, Phoebe Nicholson, Keep Standards Up! 
(R), 558 

Conklin, Eugene A., Using the Radio Method of 
Presentation (R), 320 

Conscripting Literature for a Present Emergency, 
Matilda Bailey, 130 

Contest as Community Education, A, S. D. Ste- 
phens, 210 

Co-operation between English Department and Li 
brary in the Handling of Books, L. Katherine 
Paetz, 651 

Correlating Sophomore English and Music (R), 
Beulah I. Hilblink, 151 

Corrigan, Marie, Reading Studies Go To Work, 31 

Cosper, Russell, English in Textbooks, 552 

Council News and Comment; see News and Notes 

Creative Writing and Living Language, Robert W. 
Rounds, 454 

Current English Forum, 156, 238, 327, 414, 492, 
562, O19, 052, 734 


Dean, Leonard F., A Letter to a High-School Eng 
lish Teacher, 543 

De Boer, John J., and Hatfield, W. Wilbur, Teach 
ing English in Wartime: An Editorial, 67 

De Lay, Frank P., Radio Dramatics as a Teaching 
Device, 713 

Device for Building a Working Vocabulary, A, Sister 
Mary Stephanie, 601 

Different Slant, A, Coila L. Start, 11 

Discrimination in Reading (R), Harriet E. Lee, 677 

Domincovich, Harry A., Latin-American Literature 
for the English Classroom, 590; Russian Litera- 
ture for the English Classroom, 699 

Dramatize the Interview! (R), Richard C. Spitzer, 
617 

Dupell, Paul T., We 
Either, 472 


Didn’t Have Any Books 


Easy Speaking, or Training Pupils To Give Talks 
Less Painfully (R), Lucy Steffanus, 559 

English Class Checks on the War Effort, An (R), 
Thomas Cauley, 732 

English for Defense (R), Joseph Bellafiore, 318 

English Instruction and the War, Charles I. Glicks- 
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Unit on the Reading of Newspapers, The: A Group 
Project, Roy O. Billett, 15 


POEMS 
Lesson, W. Edward Clark, 485 
Not with Lavender, Frances Hall, 483 
Sky Moment, Charles Ballard, 609 


PoETRY, TEACHING OF 


See Literature, Teaching of 
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So We Went on the Air! (R), Elisabeth Tomlinson, 
63 

This Afternoon We Present (R), Herndon Smith, 61 

Using the Radio Method of Presentation (R), 
Eugene A. Conklin, 320 


READING, TEACHING OF 
See also Remedial Reading; Literature, Teaching 
of; The Library 

American Way, The: An Extensive Reading Unit, 
Carol Hoff, 597 

And Gladly Learn (R), Dorothy T. Houghton, 681 

Book Week Is Fun (R), Margaret Adams, 616 

Discrimination in Reading (R), Harriet E. Lee, 677 

In Defense of Intensive Reading, Alice L. Foley, 445 

Long Book Report, The, Ralph Potter, 7 

Making Sophomores Reading Adults in a De- 
mocracy, Milton A. Peskowitz, 450 

Outcomes in Free Reading Compared with Those 
in Directed Reading, The (R), Drucella T. Nel- 
son, 410 

Present Status of Reading in Secondary Schools, 
The, Dora V. Smith, 27 

Reading, the Foundation of Education, Stella S. 
Center, 358 

Reading Studies Go to Work, Marie Corrigan, 31 

Reading Unit in American Literature, A, Delphine 
Sparks, 539 
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Solving the Problem of Book Supply: Practical As- 
pects of an Extensive Reading Program, Ver- 
nette M. Kaupang, 647 

Some Notes on the Teaching of Reading, Herman O. 
Makey, 462 

Surveying Reading in a High-School Community, 
Geraldine E. White, 669 

Synthesis of Research on the Placement of Reading 
Material in Secondary-School Literature, A, 
Helen W. Painter, 642 

To Books through Their Authors (R), Helen L. 
Stump, 489 

We Didn’t Have Any Books Either, Paul T. Dupell, 

72 
REMEDIAL READING 

Basic Approach to Remedial Reading, A, Ray H. 
Simpson, 219 

Experiment in Remedial Reading with Indian Stu- 
dents, An (R), Virginia C. Wilder, 408 

Reading Improvement Programs (R), Richard 
Pilant, 235 

THE SLOow LEARNER 
See also Remedial Reading 

Rehabilitating a Problem Class in English, Joseph 
Bellafiore, 366 

Speaking of Failures (R), Harriet E. Lee, 322 

SPEECH, TEACHING OF 
See also Composition, Teaching of 

Dramatize the Interview! (R), Richard C. Spitzer, 
017 

Easy Speaking, or Training Pupils To Give Talks 
Less Painfully (R), Lucy Steffanus, 559 

Interviews with Celebrated Persons Motivate Eng- 
lish (R), Alta McAfee, 232 

Tell Them You Are Saying It (R), Angell Mathew- 
son, 614 

SPELLING, TEACHING OF 
See Mechanics, Grammar, and Usage, 
Teaching of 
VOCABULARY, TEACHING OF 
See Mechanics, Grammar, and Usage, 
Teaching of 


Japan Speaks (R), Norman Lewis, 154 





K ffective TEACHING AIDS 


for the knglish Teacher 























BOY DATES GIRL ° 


A new edition of this popular book by Gay 
Head. The story of typical high school students 
with guidance and etiquette material in story 
form. Complete new index. 64 pages. 

10 or more........ 25¢ each Single copy........ 35¢ 


BIB AND TUCK STORIES 


A new book of 19 short stories of the adven- 
tures of typical junior high school students by 
Gay Head. Teaches manners and etiquette to 
younger students. 64 pages. 

10 or more ..15¢ each Single copy. . 25¢ 








HOW TO JUDGE 


MOTION PICTURES 


.-.-and How To Organize A Photoplay Club. | 
A handbook for photoplay analysis and enjoy- 
ment designed especially for classroom study. 64 
fo oncanaze pages. Was 25f a copy. 


AND HOW | 
A PHOTOPLAY. CLUB . | 
10 or more...... 15¢ each Single copy. . ... 20% | 

| 

| 





READING MENUS 


by May Lamberton Becker. Informal talks 
about books and authors. 160 pages, cloth bound. 
10 or more.... 75¢ each Single copy....... $1.00 


WATCH YOUR P.Q. (Personality Quotient), 32 pages. Stach Linve Heb | 
10 or more, 10¢ each; single copy, 15¢. 


HANDBOOK FOR AMATEUR BROAD- LITERARY MAP OF U.S. 

CASTERS. Practical directions for school Pictorial map with draw- 

broadcasts. 10 or more, 20¢; single copy, 25¢. ings of literary landmarks, authors, etc., in 5 
colors. 33”x22”. 75¢ each. 





e SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP e e¢ e 


s> 


| 
| 
| 
Cash with your order please unless it is billed to the School Board | 








A service division of SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS—Publishers of SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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LIVE ENGLISH 


By Easley S. Jones 
Co-author of the famous CENTURY HANDBOOK OF WRITING 


e LIVELY and PRACTICAL approach— 


English that is alive and expressive for every phase of daily life is within the 
reach of any high-school student who is introduced to this new basic text in 
composition. For here are the essentials of good English in compact, systematic 
form, presented with freshness and humor through clear explanations that 
anticipate the students’ difficulties with vivid illustrations and graphic cross- 
out examples of wrong usage, applying the fundamentals to such practical 
situations as conversation, the use of a library, newspapers, radio, motion pic- 


tures, advertising, etc. 


FUNCTIONAL method— 


The part-by-part exposition of mechanics is never allowed to obscure the 
unified whole: the effective use of English to express thinking. Oral practice 
teaches the ear to recognize good grammar patterns; a new, graphic way of 
showing sentence structure familiarizes the eye with good grammatical con- 
struction. Punctuation is linked with sentence-building; and spelling is taught 
by eye and ear as well as by rule and memory practice. Clear and independent 
reasoning is stressed throughout. Exercises, tests, reviews, theme topics, and 
special corrective drills chart every step of the way, leading the student from 


one level of attainment to the next at a speed adaptable to individual capacities. 


STIMULATING results — 


The lively, down-to-earth material stimulates interest in effective expression 
at the same time that it shows how to attain it. Group projects, check charts, 
and self-coaching devices spur ambition and engender a sense of responsibility 
for making progress. Typical of the book’s completely modern spirit is the use 
of cartoons and illustrations to drive home graphically and with humor the 
common-sense lessons that will develop in students of all aptitudes the ability 


to speak and write really live English. 


Book '- $1.40 Book if. $1.40 


Combined Volume, $y .00 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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The trend of the times in English teaching 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


AN UP-TO-DATE, time-proved, classroom-built language arts pro- 
gram based on wide teaching experience and the latest findings of 
curriculum research. Planned to develop good language habits 
and the ability to speak and write effectively. 


For Hicu ScHoot GRADES 
Tressler’s ENGLISH IN ACTION, THIRD EDITION 


Two- aNnp Four-Boox Epitrions 





For Junior Hicu ScHoort GRADEs: 
Tressler and Shelmadine'’s JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, 
THIRD EDITION 


Taree Books 





Both complete with Practice Books, Answer Books, and Teacher's Mahuals 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 











ALemmumnd 


The Cumulative Reading Record 


> . 
It’s practically helpful 

Why else do so many schools continue to re-order? When I decided last$pring to dis- 
continue its publication in order to conserve energy, the persistent demand prevented. 
And this fall I ran out of stock because orders came in so fast. No salesmén; no direct- 
mail advertising, either. 


, . . 
It’s inexpensive 

Cumulative Reading Records cost less than 3” 5” cards. You, buy them cheaper 
than you could buy the blank stock from your stationer or printer—if he chanced to 
have anything like it. 


Set role! ek fora ramps! 
UW ) 


211 West Sixty-eighth Street Chicago 

















